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Mr. Es11nc, at the Agents of the Century Guild. 
In drawing attention to our own work, we have added, with their permission, 
the names of those workers in art whose aim seems to us most nearly to accord 
with the chief aim of this magazine. Our list at present is necessarily limited, 
but with time and care we hope to remedy this defect. 


EMBROIDERY : 
Tue Roya Scuoot or Art NEEDLEWORK, Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington, W. 
Miss May Morris gives private lessons in embroidery, particulars 


on application, Kelmscott House, Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 
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THe CEentTuRY GUILD. 


NOTICES OF RECENT WORK. 


We have been enabled through the courtesy of the Editors of the several 
Art journals in which have appeared notices of the recent work of the Century 
Guild, to give the following illustrations from the Guild’s designs, together 
with passages from the articles in which these illustrations originally appeared. 
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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY, DRAWN BY SELWYN IMAGE FOR THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF 
ART NEEDLEWORK. ‘“ ATALANTA,” SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


This, with another of Mr. Image’s designs, appeared in a thoughtful 
article by Miss F. Mabel Robinson, in which those interested in the art of em- 
broidery may find special notice made of the School at South Kensington, and 
the admirable work produced there. 


“Perhaps the most remarkable character in Mr. Image’s work is that he 
should have undergone, as only a true artist can, the influence of two such’ 
opposite men as Mr. Burne- Jones and Jean Francois Millet. This catholicity of 
sympathy is at once his strength, and, to us who are not admitted into the inner 
court, his apparent weakness. The world likes her heroes always to take a 
strong and pronounced view, no matter how clumsy a criticism of the matter in 
hand it involves. She is intolerant of any delicacy of perception that can admit 
the good of most opposite standpoints. Such a delicacy of appreciation is to her 
at once weak and illogical. And yet we need not hope to have any wealth of 
fresh ideas wherewith to nourish our coming Art, if such good fortune is to be 
given us, until we are capable of criticising the life around us in this way. 

Tue Art JouRNAL, September, 1887. 


“ Probably the most unique and original of the Furniture exhibits in the 
Manchester Exhibition is the one made by the Century Guild. It can fairly 
claim the distinction of being unlike any other furniture display, and although 
this is not fer se, a merit, yet in the case before us it undeniably is so, One 
is struck immediately with the simplicity and largeness of design pervading the 





whole room. Breadth is the characteristic ofall the work. There is no frittering 
away of interest in a multitude of small spindles, recesses, and shelves; but a 
broad conception of good line, 

and distribution of parts, and 

a nice sense of proportion evi- 

dences itself everywhere. The 

first impression one receives 

on entering the room is that 

of daldness, but this is due, no 

doubt, to the mental dissipation 

we have indulged in of late 

years in the matter of furniture, 

which has accustomed us to a 

multitude of small spaces and 

redundancy of detail, rather 

than simplicity of line and plain 

surfaces ; and this impression is 

only evanescent, and is super- 

seded by one of admiration for 

the courage that sets itself to 

control and guide Taste rather 

than follow in its wake, and ad- 

ae rs , miration for the results it has 

DESIGN FOR PRINTED VELVET, BY HERBERT P. HORNE, 
FROM THE “ ART JOURNAL.” achieved, 

“ The whole exhibit is im- 
portant as indicating the tendency and drift of Taste in the next few years. 
Its one predominating characteristic is the evidence of careful thought and 
originality, a commodity which is not so common that we can afford to 
overlook it when it is presented to us, or ignore the story it seeks to tell us. 
Messrs. Mackmurdo and Horne and their confréres are not content with con- 
glomerating all sorts and conditions of old furniture, after the manner of a 
curiosity shop, dubbing it with high-sounding names. Their exhibit displays 
thought from beginning to end, and the work is all of it designed and specially 
made. ‘Their endeavours cannot fail to be productive of good. The Century 
Guild are simply pioneers in a movement which will lead public taste to the 
appreciation of simpler forms and ideals of the beautiful in Art. In this effort 
they deserve the support and good wishes of all art-workers and art-lovers.” 

Tue JourNAL or Decorative Art, Novender, 1887. 


We must close these extracts 
by a reference to a series of 
four designs, by Selwyn Image, 
for panels to be executed in 
embroidery, two of which we 
give in reduced facsimile, hav- 
ing already appeared in the 
“ Art Designer.” When com- 
pleted they will be symbolical 
of the four Seasons. The third 
of the series will appear in the 
January number of that maga- 
zine, to be shortly following by 
the remaining design. 
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AUTUMN. WINTER, 





A dorantes. 


A dorantes. 


A MORNING SONG FOR 

CHRISTMAS, DAY. 

FOR MUSIC. 

Wake! what unusual light doth greet 
The early dusk of this our street ? 
It is the Lord! it is the Christ ! 
That hath the will of God sufficed ; 
That ere the day is born anew, 
Himself is born a child for you. 


The harp, the viol, and the lute, 

To strike a praise unto our God! 

Bring here the reeds! Bring here the flute! 
Wake summer from the winter’s sod. 

Oh, what a feast of feasts is given 

To his poor servants by the King of Heaven! 


Where is the Lord ? 


Here is the Lord 
At thine own door. ‘Tis he that awed 
Not angels only, but the speed 
Of worlds he stayed and changed to song. 
Shall he the sound of viols heed 
Whose ears have heard so high a throng ? 
Shall he regard the citherns strung, 
To whom the morning stars have sung ? 


Then wake, my heart! and sweep the strings, 
The seven in the Lyre of Life. 

Instead of lutes the spirit sings ; 

With praise its quiet house is rife! 

Oh, te a feast of feasts is given 


To his poor servants by the King of Heaven! 


Who is the Lord ? 
He is the Lord, 


That Light of light, that Chief of all! 
Who is the Lord ? 
He is the Lord, 
An outcast lying in a stall ; 
I 





Omunes 
A dorantes. 


For in the Inn no room is left, 
While the unworthy feast instead ; 
He of all welcome is bereft, 

And hath not where to lay his head. 


What fitter place could I prepare, 
What better cradle, say, is there 
Than this my heart, if that were fair ? 


The Hymn. 
Lord, in my heart a little child, 
Now that the snows beat far and wide, 
While ever wails the tempest wild, 
Good Lord, abide. 


Nor go thou if the summer comes, 

Nor if the summer days depart, 

But chiefly make Thy home of homes, 
Lord, in my heart. 


HERBERT P. HORNE. 





F RESTRAINING SELF-DENIAL 
IN ART. ? 
The Dorian flutes, heard through the 
mysterious defiles of Olympos, haunted 
by the legends of the Vision of God, 
taught their hearers, in those ancient, 
5 genuine strains of Hellas, this truth above 
all other is no Art but the Art of Life. For the 
Dorian flute itself was a striking product of the instinct of 
this unique people, themselves the ground-spring of Culture 
to Greece and to the world, which taught them to seek after 
an advance in Culture in the security of a patient reserve. 
For the severity of the three-stringed Lyre having yielded, by 
pressure of irresistible melody, to the seven-stringed lute, the 
ceaseless watchfulness of the guardians of the State decided 
that the dividing line was reached, and he who lasciviously 
introduced and played upon a lute with nine or fourteen 
strings, was incontinently and solemnly put to death, as one 
who would delude and draw away the people from the life 
of measured and ideal Art; and, somewhere about this time, 
these same severe guardians admitted, doubtless after much 
and weighty thought, the most startling innovation of flute 
music, and by this wise concession attained, in conjunction 
with the seven-stringed lute, to the most perfect music that 
the world, pending the discovery of the Violin—the vibration 
of string with string—was to know and hear. 

This, the first music of Culture—the Dorian Harmony— 
was distinguished throughout the ancient world as possess- 
ing an unique, high-sounding and solemn strain, befitting a 
people who saw life as a whole, and allowed no one Art to 
absorb or to deteriorate the rest of life. 

“Give us that which is good and beautiful” was the 
Dorian’s prayer: and He, who, through all the changes of 
the world’s story, left Himself not without a witness, taught 
them, amid the myrtle dingles and the many-sided, oak- 
covered slopes of the great hills, by the worship of ’AwéaaAav'— 
the averter and defender, the son of God who slew the 
Python—born of the slime and filth of earth—and descended 
into Hell that he might redeem and restore all men to a life 


* 'Agriwy, not *Asroawy, appears to have been the ancient Doric-olian 
form.—C. O. Miiller. Dorians, p. 323, ed. 1830, 





of brightness and of joy—to conceive the existence of this 
art of life, the perfection that is of manhood, of all thin 
the most desirable of attainment, far beyond any single 
effort of the intellect, or of the plastic instinct, which may 
be dignified by the name of Art. 

It has been said, and said truly, that only two things 
are capable of self-sacrifice—nature and love—but this art— 
the art of life—is, and must be capable of it, for it contains 
within itself both nature and love. 

It must be, for no existence can be made perfect except 
through restraint and sacrifice: and that art which boasts 
itself untrammelled and free, leaves the fresh bracing air of 
the open fields with its discipline of the driving storm, and 
the desolate, cloudy day, and encloses itself in a tropical 
atmosphere in which nothing that is noble and great in 
human existence can breathe. 

In this resolve to brace and train the intellect—in this 
life of restraint and sacrifice—the Dorians persevered un- 
flinchingly. It extended to every detail of their lives. No 
nation ever approached them in the perfection to which they 
succeeded in making life an Art. The individual was so 
moulded into the State, that there remained only one indi- 
vidual—the State. It was a condition which could not 
become permanent. It may even be said to have been an 
impossible dream. To avoid the rude awakening one would 
think that they dared scarcely stir, dared scarcely think ; and 
if they erred by too much adherence to antiquity, how could 
they help themselves? But this impossible dream, if it 
were a dream, lasted for many generations, was probably the 
greatest factor in the civilization of the world, and it will 
remain for ever an inspiring model and aim. 

Its value to us, however, is its insistence on the neces- 
sity of restraint in Art. The contention that Art is utterly 
selfish, that it has but one narrow aim, according to its 
several developments, and that to that aim everything must 
yield, every moral tie, every domestic claim, is a contention 
utterly remote from the Dorian conception of Art, and of 
Life, in all its minutest details and varied forms. If the 
moral character of Music is so certain that he deserved death 
who added another string to the lute, and thereby debauched 
the morals of the people, what shall be said of the moral 
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character of Painting, which of all arts appeals most to the 
popular mind and perceptions, and appeals with greatest 
force just in as much as it excels in the technique, which re- 
produces familiar things with greatest semblance of reality. 
A low test of Art! you will say: doubtless, but, it would 
seem, the test of to-day. 

“‘ Now,” says the old Greek scholiast, with perhaps un- 
conscious humour, “they used to call this the AZolian har- 
mony, but afterwards, the vzoddpiv, not, as some think, be- 
cause it was pitched lower on the flute than the Dorian, but 
because, so it seems to me, seeing the inflated style, and the 
pretence to valour and virtue, they thought it was not exactly 
what the Dorian harmony was, though toa certain extent like 
it, and so we call what is not thoroughly Dorian, todpiov.” 

“ The Dorians” says Miiller, “ were contented with them- 
selves and with the Powers to whom they owed their existence 
and their happiness, and therefore they never complained,” 
surely, the perfection of Art-life ! and yet these people, who 
were in themselves the most perfect realization of the Art-life 
ever seen among men, practised the most rigid restraint and 
reserve in Art that, doubtless, any people ever did. ‘ They 
never complained.” Under the serene sky, and among the 
wooded ravines and plains, so unlike the parched, arid scenes 
that present themselves to the traveller to-day, it was pos- 
sible for this people to fancy that it rested with themselves 
to attain to a perfect existence. Death itself seems to have 
disappeared from their view. ‘‘ They looked not to the 
future but to present existence, everything beyond this 
boundary was mist and darkness, and everything that was 
dark they supposed the Deity to hate.” 

And who, then, was the Deity of this wonderful people? 

"AmtAAww—the Averter and Defender, the clear and spotless 
God, the destroyer, and the avenger of a the slayer of 
the Python, who was born amid prayer and fasting and with 
untold labour and pains, who descended into Hell that he 
might return purified and the purifier of all that trusted in 
him—was not, with all this, the man of sorrows and ac- 

uainted with grief, he was not the God of the lonely and 
orsaken, of the Helot, the outcast, and the slave. 

He was the Saviour of a people contented with themselves 
and with their Gods, endowed with the surpassing instinct 
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of restraint and sacrifice even in their content and in their 
art. He was the God of a great effort, of a brilliant and 
most noble phase of Art, never perhaps equalled, but which 
was itself unequal to the strain of reality and sorrow, and 
therefore passed away; but which has left behind it this 
supreme message to us, the message of restraint in Art. 
Since the Dorian has passed away, with his dream of cul- 
tured Art, since the philistine Roman and the barbarian of the 
chivalrous North has swept over the scene, there has arisen 
a God, the Averter and Defender, the slayer of the Serpent, 
who also descended into Hell. Of Him it may be said, at 
least, that He is alive, that He lived among the outcast and 
the heavy laden, and that the coming democracy recognises 
in the legends of His life the traces of a friend. He spoke 
the most awful and mysterious story ever told of those who 
dress in purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously. Surely, 
in our Art—in the days of this sacrificed and sacrificing 
God—we shall-not manifest less restraint than was insisted 
on, even to the death, in the reign of the — Sun-God, 
the God of joy and gladness who was never to be invoked by 


the sorrowful orthe sad. The whole of modern life has been 
transformed by the worship of this God—it would be strange 
indeed were Art, which in itself is Life, alone to remain Pagan 


or to return to the lowest Pagan form. 

The Dorians subdivided labour in Art to such an extent 
that their cooks were allowed to practise only one form of 
cookery. An artist may be concentrated on one phase of Art 
to the exclusion of all others, but, in’ this phase of Art, he 
should work in subjection to the highest generic instinct and 
conscience—in agreement, that is, with the conscience of the 
whole. 

It may seem a paradox, but the self-denial that restrains 
is its own reward. The force and vigour which would other- 
wise be spent in vain and fruitless wanderings in the walks 
of unrestrained fancy and frivolous self-pleasing, is concen- 
trated and strengthened within more confined limits, with a 
result of gain surprising even to the artist himself. This is 
applicable to every sphere of Art. In literature many recent 
writers will miss a not undeserved immortality because they 
have followed the leading of the single original phase of 
genius with which they were gifted, instead of modestly and 





with a restraining denial of self, following in the steps of the 
great masters and thereby gradually working into the fabric 
of their Art, bequeathed to them by the patient labour of the 
past, the special contribution which their own insight had 
gifted them to win. It would be instructive to trace the 
conscientious use which Charles Dickens made of the comic 
scenes in Smollett and the humorous writers of the last cen- 
tury, and the immense advance which his peculiar genius 
won. 

In painting it would not be difficult to discover similar 
lessons. That the originators of what used to be called the 
Pre-raphaelite School had a distinct and imperative call, no 
one, who remembers what the state of English Painting was 
forty years ago, will be disposed to deny, but I think that it 
is equally true that had the Pre-raphaelite Painters exercised 
more restraint, had they engrafted their perfection of detail, 
purity and truth of outline, boldness and truth of colour, 
earnestness and strength of thought upon the abiding excel- 
lences of the old school—as for instance the effects of atmos- 
phere—when we think of the old masters of English land- 
scape—there seems to open before us possibilities of Art 
greater than were achieved. 

There has arisen since those days another class of Painters, 
founded, mostly, on some exceptional schools of Italian Art, 
to whom the same observations apply with still greater force. 
If their undoubted genius had been chastened by an unselfish, 
modest submission to the lessons of the past, the world would 
have been spared many abortions of crude colouring, fan- 
tastical, unreal grouping and figure drawing, wearisome 
monotony of feature and expression—and of elongated chin— 
and, latterly, of still worse sins inst taste in morals. The 
result ool have been widely different. Wondering crowds 


would not have thronged the Galleries, much less laudation 
would have emanated from friendly pens, fewer pictures 
probably would have been painted, but some supreme 
work of genius would have graced the Victorian Reign. 

J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 





OTENTIA SILENTII: BEING 
A FURTHER SELECTION OF 
PASSAGES FROM THE LET- 
TERS AND PAPERS OF JAMES 
SMETHAM. 
The last of the short series of critical 
fragments from James Smetham’s papers, 
published in the previous number of this magazine, was a little 
essay on Poetry. In the same letter occurs the following 
poem, dated August, 1855. It recalls some of the poems 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold in so remarkable and beautiful a 
manner that I trust it will not be thought out of place to 
give it here with his criticisms and his “rhapsody” on 
Emily Bronté. In a previous letter, bearing the postmark 
of the 14th of the same month in which this m was 
written, he advises his friend to get Mr. Arnold’s poems, 
adding, “‘they are worth reading, and have a capital preface.” 


I. 
Servant, cease thy labour! 
Thou hast borne thy burden, 
Thou hast done thy task! 


2. 

In the violent morning, 

When the blast was bitter, 
And thy fellows sleeping, 

Thou wast out and doing, 
With thy stubborn ploughshare 
Riving up the hill side— 

Get thee home and rest! 


3. 
In the sweltering noonday, 
When thy mates were lying 
By the purling runnel 
In the pleasant shadow, 
Thou, with arm wide sweeping 
And with trenchant sickle, 
Filledst thy broad bosom 
With the tossing corn. 
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4. 

While from highest heaven 

To the western sea-rim 

Slowly wheeled the great sun 
White, and fiefte, and cloudless, 
Every blazing moment, 

Eager and unresting, 

Didst thou clasp the harvest— 
Haste thee now to Rest! 


While the ssa aoe ruddy 
And the birds were chanting 
Softly, softly, ‘ Cease ye, 
Cease your toil ye mortals,” 
Stook on stook behind thee 
Didst thou leave to ripen. 
But thy arm is drooping, 
And thine eye is heavy, 
Thou shalt work no longer ; 
Get thee home and slumber, 
Get thee to thy Rest! 


Cross the lengthening shadows 
Of the peaceful fir-groves, 
Cross the quiet churchyard, 
Where the mossy hillocks 
With their folded daisies 

And their sleeping lambkins 
All say ‘“ requiescat,” 

Lay thee down beside them 
Till the bells chime to thee, 
Simple bells that tell thee, 

‘‘ Rest thee, rest thee, rest thee,’ 
Till they bring thee rest. 


~ 


/ . 
While the huge moon rises, 
And the large white planets 
Wheel and glow above thee, 
9 





Till the cottage tapers 
Swallowed by the darkness 
Leave no human symbol 
Underneath the sky ; 


Sleep a dreamless slumber, 
For thine eyes shall never 
See the gates of morning 
Lift their awful shadows, 
Nor the gold and amber 
Of the heavenly dayspring 
Sparkle on the heather 

Of the purple moorland. 


9. 
Thou shalt wake no more! 


But to turn to more direct criticism. The next fragment 
on ‘‘ The Newcomes” is taken from a letter dated October 9, 
1856, and was written while the writer was still reading 
Thackeray’s novel. “I read with a strangely mixed pleasure 
and pain. There is immense artistic skill, great taste and 
self possession, less real misanthropy than I should have 
judged by a casual glance, on the whole a sympathy with 
what is right morally. I do not even see opposition to 
religion, in which he evidently believes, only ' believes 
in it rather dictatorially. He does not believe all that Christ 
taught his disciples about it. He hates cant, he hates 
hypocrisy (what sensible, right-minded person does not ?) 
and with these bug-bears he would stop, for the most part, 
the mouths of those who are quite sincere. He holds up his 
finger and says, ‘Hush! don’t mention it. Very sacred 
subject that; don’t enter on that subject. Hast thou faith ? 
Have it to thyself before God.’ I feel persuaded that he 
would be able to put down any one who wished to speak of 
religion in a personal way, as a matter of personal concern- 
ment. Hewould find an inferior motive for every utterance, 
and would make the most sincere man who longed to utter 
his thoughts, and joys, and fears, that others might share 
them, feel as if he were insincere. And yet he would admire 
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a holy 4fe, a man who was unselfish, and benevolent, and 
humble. But again who would wof ? What would he be 
who hated these things?” 

In a later letter, dated the 24th of the same month, he 
writes that he has finished “The Newcomes” some days 
ago. ‘While I read it its characters were often in my head. 
I looked at things and thought of them under the influence 
of Thackeray. But now it is faded down to ‘an ashen-grey 
delight,’ faded like the large, grand chestnut leaves which 
hang few and yellow ‘ upon those boughs that shake against 
the cold’ opposite our window. The world is not New- 
comian now. 

“ How careful should we be in forming all judgments 
whatsoever. A mind heated with a present subject, anda 
mind out of which the fires have faded, are in a bad condition 
for fair judgment. 

“Itis the Truth that “ves. This evening, going round 
the fields and lanes on my old steps of thirteen years ago, 
the same grey twilight, sharp air and passive, gold-purple 
sunset over Highgate, my heart glowed within me as I 
thought how my life has been changed by the belief of a few 
simple things since those old days. I thanked God aloud. 
I said some plain expressions of praise upwards to the 
heavens where I saw one white star in the grey, tender, blue 
eastward,—such expressions as I could scarcely repeat, so 
unlike me to say aloud were they, but I could not help it. 
My heart was glowing silently like that star in the heavens. 
A star is ever the same. All that we know of it was known 
by the shepherds of the East, by us as children; but it is 
for ever there. The leaves are tossing on the grass or 
perishing in the pool, but the star is simple and the same. 
The leaf is not so simple to us as the star, it is not so grand, 
it is not so ineffable. 

“TI find the 7vuth to be like that. I know no more intel- 
lectually of it than when I first believed; but what a result 
comes from itsabiding. A deeper, deeper happiness absorbs 
the heart and pervades the soul, a deepening calm rules and 
assimilates the faculties and compels them into action,—not 
excitement, but definite and proper action. 

“The Peace of God which passes all understanding, which 
baffles analysis, which has an infinitude of depth about it, 
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as you cannot understand remote stars, nor the overhanging 
vault which you cannot at all explore but can only feel as 
you feel your life, so you cannot touch this Peace of God 
with your understanding. It is round you like an atmosphere, 
it dwells in you like a fragrance, it goes from you like a 
subtle elixir vita.” 

The only other passage which I have been able to find 
among these letters to Mr. Davies, of a similar nature with 
the foregoing and worthy of attention, is this one on Lord 
Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,” written in August, 1855, shortly after 
the publication of that poem :—“ It must live, like all exquisite 
art, and as art it is exquisite,—an episode of life with the 
commonest romance plot, and the paltriest moral, but wrought 
out with the lyrical changefulness of the life of this our time, 
a very complete story told with flying hints and musical 
echoes as though Ariel had piped it in the little wild island 
of the Tempest. The poetic power which can swallow news- 
papers full of business, bankruptcy courts, sanitary com- 
missions, wars, murders, and medical reports on the adul- 
teration of food, and then reproduce them as the conjuror 
brings out his coloured horn from his mouth after a meal of 
shavings, 7S poetic power.” 

With this I must conclude, acknowledging myindebtedness 


to the same source for these pass ae as for those already pub- 


lished. James Smetham’s art and his thoughts on other mat- 
ters we hope to illustrate in a further article. THE EpirTor. 
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IN NOMINE DOMINI. 


Hark! like a clarion rings the voice, “ Arise!” 
Too long with wrangling talkers, mad for place, 
Suffers our England, now brought face to face 
With the despair of perishing thousands. Lies 
This day within our choice the immortal prize 
Of those who win salvation for their race : 

Yea, Lord, Thyself with Thine avenging grace 
Strike for Thy servants, while each minion flies ! 
Who shall refuse to arm serene and strong 

For this last conflict, though Self’s myriads scowl ? 
The day of visitation is not long, 

Ere the light passeth, when hurled cheek by jowl 


The recreants hear above their pitiful throng 
God's scorn in judgment, ‘“‘ Go to, weep and howl !” 
SELWYN IMAGE. 





WO CRITICAL NOTICES: MR. 
PATER’S IMAGINARY § POR- 
TRAITS. 
Whenever there is announced a new 
book or a new article by Mr. Pater, we 
know that there is indeed a good thing 
in store for us. For Mr. Pater has this 
almost unique distinction amongst contemporary writers, 
that he publishes very little. In sixteen years he has 
given us three books, his Studies in the Renaissance, his 
‘Marius the Epicurean,” and now a few months ago his 
‘Imaginary Portraits”: while even his contributions during 
this time to the Magazines make but a little list. Yet Mr. 
Pater is acknowledged by all sincere admirers of the Art of 
Literature to be one of its finest living English represen- 
tatives ; for the quality of his work is always first-rate. And 
what is it that makes it first-rate ? What makes it almost a 
certainty for us, that when we take up any writing of his, we 
shall find in it first-rate thought, and a first-rate style? It 
is of course primarily Mr. Pater’s natural “incommunicable” 
ability. But then there have been surely people not less 
able than he, who have yet been immeasurably less certain, 
who have so often fallen below their proper standard and 
disappointed us. Yes, they have lacked self-restraint, they 
have been in a hurry, they have forgotten the necessity of 
what spiritual writers call “ Recollection.” Mr. Pater does 
not forget it, he is extraordinarily self-restrained, he is never 
in a hurry: and so it comes to pass, in the second place, 
that his writing is almost unfailingly of the first order. 

How admirable are these virtues in Mr. Pater, how 
much better the world of Art would be in every branch 
supposing our best artists even practised them more 
devotedly, we need scarcely that any one should tell us. It 
took God six days, says the old tradition, to create the 
world : at the close of each day He pondered over its produc- 
tion: on the seventh He rested wholly from His labours. 
The meditation, the leisure, the pauses of self-criticism 
which characterized the Divine Workman, are indispensable 
for all fine work. Even when that curse of curses, the 
consideration of how we can make an income quickly, is out 
of the way, it is not in itself reason enough for production, 
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that a man has something within him that he can produce: 
for the world is not benefited by production, but only by 
the production of what is fine. After all, in the life even of 
a man whom Nature has created for an artist, there are 
many common, human, hourly interests and activities 
besides those which are artistic: and the golden rule is this, 
that he should give us the work of his particular, differen- 
tiating inspiration, his artistic inspiration that is, only when 
he is able with accurate self-criticism to pronounce it the 
production of a fine mood, transmitted to us with the utmost 
care and skill of which he is capable. Now these moods, 
even in the greatest geniuses, are not permanent, or to be 
had at the beckoning; while for this care and skill there is 
required an abundance of time; and for the self-criticism, 
which is finally to pronounce judgment, there is required 
scarcely less: so that, in the nature of the case, no artist can 
= us much work of that quality, which alone justifies 

im completely in giving us any. The first thing that I 
have to say about Mr. Pater to his exceeding honour is, that 
in a singular degree he has recognized this, and been strong 
enough from the first to submit himself. 

I am afraid that the title with which this little article 
commences may prove misleading: for I have been asked 
not to write a criticism of the “‘ Imaginary Portraits,” but to 
take these merely as a felicitous occasion on which to call 
attention to some characteristics of Mr. Pater’s work. And 
even this much I am to do more in the way of suggestion, 
and for temporary notice, than anything else ; since we are 
promised later on in the Hobby Horse a careful study of 
this admirable artist’s purposes and methods from a writer 
whose insight into them is more searching, and whose judg- 
ment will be more complete, than is any present insight or 
judgment of mine. 

Now let me mention the second thing that I would notice 
about Mr. Pater, the subtlety of his Tenaiite and of their 
expression. He does not come to us then with elaborately 
finished theories, and clear-cut facts which are to illustrate 
and establish them. He does not offer us anything which 
we can lay hold of at the moment, and store away neatly 
squared and packed in our memories. He is essentially a 
seeker, a seeker after life’s secrets, a seeker who is conscious 
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of the mysteries which lie deep and everywhere around us, 
and in the discovery of which to the reverent and delicate 
spirit will be found the finest moments of existence. And 
in this perpetual search of his after the hidden life he takes 
us step by step along with him. To those who are con- 
tented with the satisfaction of our immediate and surface 
needs, who never dream indeed of anything beyond, it is a 
search that is unutterably wearisome, it irritates, it actually 
seems to us affected and even nonsensical. Well, if that 
is our feeling, we had better keep a long way off from Mr. 
Pater; for to “the average sensual man” he speaks certainly 
and always in a tongue unknown. Even in the first of these 
‘Imaginary Portraits,” which under the title of ‘‘ A Prince 
of Court Painters” gives us a study of Watteau’s life and 
aims, and is of all the four Portraits much the most simple 
and generally touching, even here this perpetual striving in 
the painter to get behind things, to be never contented till 
he is drinking at their sources of the world’s beauty and 
best interests, to lay hands on and capture the very spirit of 
the moment as it. passes by, meets us at every turn, with its 
consequent and inevitable accompaniment of much weari- 
ness, and dissatisfaction, and failure. And if this is so with 
the first of these Portraits, it is so still more with the re- 
maining three, with Denys l|’Auxerrois, Sebastian van Storck, 
and Duke Carl of Rosenmold. In each of these studies we 
have a different character set indeed in differing surroundings, 
yet alike in this fundamental point, that they all seek 
passionately to be delivered out of the captivity which keeps 
us contented with the world’s ways and aims, with even its 
refined ways and aims; for the rare secret is beyond even 
the best of these appearances. Is it? Is it at all events to 
be found in indifference to them? Here is the penalty such 
spirits have to pay for their delicate instincts, that at times 
they are overwhelmed by a sense not of failure, that is 
endurable, but of pursuing and only caring to pursue, what 
may be indeed a phantom. Mr. Pater ends his essay upon 
Watteau with the following sentence: one might write it as 
an inscription for the whole book, as an inscription for every 
spirit, that has been touched with the fine madness of mysti- 
cism: “He has been a sick man all his life. He was 
always a seeker after something in the world that is there in 
no satisfying measure, or not at all.” 
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The treatment of such subjects as are in these “ Imagina 
Portraits” by a writer, who is himself so entirely and at all 
times in sympathy with them, involves, one hardly needs to 
be reminded, much subtlety of language. A simple thought, 
or a fact, if we are once master of them, should shape them- 
selves under our hand into expressions not less simple: 
when in such cases there is not this simplicity of expression, 
we are conscious of an inappropriateness ; and it comes, we 
know, either from a want of mastery over our subject, or 
from a want of art in our writing, or at best from some fancy 
for affectations. But Mr. Pater’s characteristic thoughts are 
not in the nature of them simple, and it is not with facts, as 
we commonly use that word, that he largely concerns him- 
self. How, for instance, is it possible to express an emotion 
with the firm, clear words and the completeness, which ex- 
press with ease and adequately a scientific fact or an intel- 
lectual conception ? In the world of mysteries, which underlies 
the world of our common and surface experience, we are in 
the presence of things so delicate, so evanescent, so personal, 
so. partially revealed, as to permit their true lineaments, 
significance, and indeed sometimes their existence, to be by 
ourselves even.little more than suspected ; and to cause that 
any efforts, which we make to let others share them with us, 
shall be for the most part but by hints and symbols. True, 
we can deny the existence of such a world: but supposing 
that it does exist, there is no wonder, at all events, though 
the regret and irritation may be immense, if we cannot ex- 
perience and communicate it readily out of hand, or com- 
municate it at all, perhaps, with adequateness. 

There is one more thing to which I would call attention 
before finishing this notice. Mr. Pater’s method is not to 
advertise the amount and accuracy of his knowledge by fact 
heaped upon fact, reference heaped upon reference. A care- 
less, or ignorant, or unsympathetic reader may pass from end 
to end of his writings, and never recognize the knowledge 
and the realization of knowledge, which underlie them, but 
which are never suffered to parade themselves. Perhaps it 
would be impossible to compare two writers more unlike 
one another than Mr. Pater and Lord Macaulay: but their 
comparison for a moment is singularly to the point, in order 
to illustrate what I am here saying. Lord Macaulay was a 
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man who had accumulated in his mind a store of facts that 
was astounding: and there they are on every page of his 
brilliant Essays thrown in our faces, as it were, sentence after 
sentence. How the man must have read! we cry: and 
what a memory! But of Mr. Pater’s reading we do not 
think; he gets himself too completely out of the way; it is 
only by and by, when we come to criticize what we have 
been reading, that the sense of how much must have gone 
to produce these admirably full and accurate impressions, 
these slight but significant hints, these deeply searching 
judgments or suggestions, begins to dawn on us. I must 
not, however, be tempted into quotations at all, nor into 
references either outside the “ Imaginary Portraits.” Even 
here I will be content with two. Let anybody turn then and 
read on pages 53 and 54 the description of the town and 
cathedral of Troyes; and on pages 111 and 112 the de- 
scription of the Catholic Religion as it presented itself to the 
mind of Sebastian van Storck. It is hard, as I look over 
the volume, not to copy these two passages out, and several 
other passages as well, some of them even more significant, 
perhaps, and fascinating. But an artist in Literature is not 
to be judged by extracts, any more than an artist in Painting 
is to be judged by a few inches cut here and there from his 


canvas. It is the whole effect of Mr. Pater’s work upon you 
that is the thing : it is that which justifies me, I am very sure, 
in speaking of him as I have here spoken. SELWYN IMAGE. 


R. RUSKIN’S HORTUS INCLU- 
SUS. 

“TI count myself happy to have been 
allowed to ieee open to all wise and 
. quiet souls the portals of this Armida’s 
arden, where there are no spells save 
those woven by love, and no magic save ~ 
that of grace and kindliness.” With these words the Editor 
introduces us to this small but exquisite selection of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Letters. ‘A Pleasaunce do these letters seem to 
me,” he adds ; and a pleasaunce must they, surely, appear to 
wise and quiet souls. But into every pleasaunce, since 
Adam's and since Eve’s was first invaded, reptiles will creep 
and insects crawl ; and this earthly paradise at Coniston has 

not been free from their invasion. 
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M. Renan, in his new volume, speaks of ‘“ Satan, occupé 
de critiquer l’univers ; tandis que les vrais enfants de Dieu 
n’en voient que les harmonies.” And no sooner was the 
existence of this Garden revealed than a critic of that species 


Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 
Yet wit neé’er tastes, and beauty né er enjoys : 


found it out, stationed itself upon the threshold, and before 
wise and quiet souls could explore the inner beauties, the 
tempter hinted that no paradise existed within, because the 
title was faulty, was false Latin, was quite impossible. 

Let us examine this matter. Wise and quiet souls, who 
love beautiful things, will read the Vulgate, provided they 
can understand St. Jerome and are not obliged to use the 
Douay version, for that is not beautiful; and in the Song of 
Solomon, ch. iv. 12, they will find the expression “‘ Hortus 
conclusus soror mea, sponsa,” or as the Authorised version 
turns it “ A garden inclosed is my sister, my spouse ;” and 
the title of these Letters was attacked for being Hortus 
Inclusus instead of Conclusus. It is more surprising that 
Mr. Ruskin should not have followed St. Jerome than that 
his critic, or in the terms of M. Renan, his Satan, should 
have erred by making his criticism too sweeping and universal. 
These “ buzzing” critics are nothing if they are not precise ; 
and this one was precise enough, for he was precisely wrong. 

“Hortus Conclusus” may certainly be rendered “A 
Garden Enclosed ;” and we have not only St. Jerome, who 
is hardly a classical authority, but Czesar, Cicero, and 
Lucretius, in favour of this use. Though where they use 
the word “ conclusus ” it is often with a sense of “ shut-up,” 
“confined,” “ terminated,” rather than ‘“ railed-off,” or “ en- 
closed ;” for instance Cicero, de Nat. Deorum, Lib. ii. 
ch. 7., says ‘‘Conclusa aqua facile corrumpitur,” which we 
may translate ‘‘ stagnant water soon becomes putrid :” a state 
which would not render the “ locus conclusus ” of Lucretius 
agreeable, except to a critic of the “‘ buzzing” species. This 
critic then went on to assert that the word “ Inclusus ” was 
not used, with classical correctness, in the sense of ‘“ railed- 
in,” “shut-off,” “enclosed.” But Cicero, de Harusp. 
Resp., ch. xii., speaks of ‘‘ Populus Romanus septus atque 
inclusus;” and “fenced-in” is the literal meaning of 
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‘‘septus,” which Cicero here uses as equivalent to “ In- 
clusus.” The Editor gives us the reason for his title when, 
on page xiii., he quotes from Bacon and contrasts the choicest 
part of a garden, where the grass is greenest and the daisies 
are most luxuriant, with the rest. ‘Such a Pleasaunce,” 
says the Editor, ‘‘ do these Letters seem to me;” that is, com- 
pared to Mr. Ruskin’s more public writings they are a kind 
of sacred and quiet shrine fenced off from the turmoil and 
bustle of the world. Now this sense of “ Inclusus,” as a 
select portion of a whole, a portion fenced-off from the rest, 
is exactly borne out by Czsar, de Bell. Civ. iii. 66., where 
he says :—‘“ Minora castra, inclusa majoribus, castelli atque 
arcis locum obtinebant,” the smaller camp, enclosed, or 
fenced-off, by the greater, served as a kind of Palladium 
or fortress. 

In Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which I have already 
cited, other qualities are predicated of critics of the ‘‘ buzzing” 
species ; but as, in our present state of conventional propriety, 
they are hardly quotable, I must leave my readers to examine 
and apply them. Critics of this order cannot be left in better 
hands than those of the great author of ‘‘ The Dunciad,” who 
will tell them, with much other useful information, that 


A little learning ts a dangerous thing. 


As to the Letters themselves, I can only advise my readers 
to study them ; they are not to be criticised but enjoyed. To 
all wise and quiet souls, they are full of enjoyment ; for they 
will assure them that, even in this noisy, hurried generation, 
the finer harmonies of the world may be heard by those who 
will seek them and listen for them. To Mr. Ruskin’s more 
special admirers and disciples they are invaluable, because 
they reveal his thoughts, his humour, and his tender feeling. 
No wise reader, no one who can allow for the consuming zeal 
of genius, was ever misled, as prosaic readers and newspaper 
writers have been, by the energy of a great deal of Mr. 
Ruskin’s public utterance; doubters of this latter kind had 
better get this volume, it will take them behind the scenes, 
as it were, and they will appreciate the kindly wisdom, the 
true loveableness, which underly his grave, or his passionate, 
expression. 
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“I am pretty well,” he writes in June, 1886, “and writing 
saucy things to everybody. 

“TI told a Cambridge man yesterday that he had been 
clever enough to put into a shilling pamphlet all the mistakes 
of his generation.” And again, “I’ve been put into a 
dreadful passion by two of my cleverest girl pupils ‘ goin 
off pious’! Its exactly like a nice pear getting ‘sleepy.’” 
‘What we should all try to do,” he says in another place, 
‘is to find out something certain about God, for ourselves.” 
... “IT wonder when Solomon got his ivory and apes and 
peacocks, whether he ever had time to look at them. He 
couldn’t always be ordering children to be chopped in two. 
Alas, I suppose his wisdom, in England of to-day, would 
have been taxed to find out which mother lied in saying 
which child wasn’t hers!” . . . ‘“‘It is very comic the way 
people have of being so particular about the second and 
fourth commandments, and breaking all the rest with the 
greatest comfort. For me, I try to keep all the rest rather 
carefully, and let the second and fourth take care of them- 
selves.” 

Here is an.amusing account of Cardinal Manning :— 
“T lunched with Cardinal Manning, and he gave me sucha 
plum pie. I never tasted a Protestant pie to touch,it... . 
He gave me lovely soup, roast beef, hare and currant jelly, 
puff pastry like Papal pretensions—you had but to breathe 
on it and it was nowhere—raisins and almonds, and those 
lovely preserved cherries like kisses kept in amber. And 
told me delicious stories all through lunch.” 

Finally, I will give a criticism of Mr. Ruskin on himself ; 
because it is one which all his readers would do well to 
remember continually as they study his works, and it is one 
which no prose writer, in these diffuse, luxuriant days, 
should ever forget :—“ I was a little scandalised at the idea 
of your calling the book ‘word-painting.’ My dearest 
Susie, it is the chief provocation of my life to be called a 
‘word-painter’ instead of a thinker. I hope you haven't 
filled your book with descriptions. I thought it was the 
thoughts you were looking for.” The reputation of every 
writer depends, ultimately, on the verdict of those who can 
most truly appreciate the worth of his thought, and the 
weight of his style; on the serious, that is, on the sober, the 
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severe. With these no mere “ word-painting” can finally 
prevail ; and much less can decorative writing prevail against 
the inevitable change in fashions and modes of speech. The 
writing which will live must be inspired with vital thought: 
it must be noble in its aim and simple in its expression; for 
‘there is no nobleness without simplicity.” The true 
disciples of Mr. Ruskin are not those who dwell upon the 
luxurious phrases in the “‘ Modern Painters,” but those who 
accept the sterner teaching of “ Fors Clavigera.” This 
teaching, to us of the Century Guild, is vital, because it 
defines the conditions upon which alone true art can be pro- 
duced. But in these evil wintry days with the voices of the 
unemployed sounding louder in our ears, there cannot be 
more profitable reading than many a fiery page in “ Fors,” 
where the diseases of our time are exposed, and the remedy 
suggested. Some of these pages, written long ago now, 
read like prophecies, in the light which this winter of 1887 
throws upon their neglected warnings. 

The Editor dates his Introduction from Loughrigg, 
Ambleside. These are precious names to those who know 
Westmoreland, and they remind us how much teaching and 
consolation, in verse and prose, have come to us from that 
enchanting country, since Gray was first enamoured of it. 


Who that has seen it can forget the valley between Rydal 
Mount and Fox-How :— 


Where, under Loughrigg, the stream 
Of Rotha sparkles through fields 
Vested for ever with green. 


ARTHUR GALTON. 
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HAIN - STITCH EMBROIDERY. 
Nowadays European women for the _ 
~ most part have not the harem-like leisure 
of the latter centuries which enabled our 
near ancestresses, when not busied over 
the housekeeping they took such a pride 
in, to sit long hours over the delicate em- 
broideries which they spread so profusely over house furni- 
ture, linen, and wearing apparel. Nor again have they the 
better leisure of the Middle Ages, when embroidery was 
counted among one of the serious arts, and was not the 
trivial pastime for waste half-hours that it has been in this 
century. Yet in spite of the discouraging trifling and dab- 
bling in silks, which often is all that stands for embroidery, 
I am inclined to take needle-art seriously, and regard its 
simply priceless decorative qualities worth as careful study 
and appreciation as any other form of art; certainly re- 
search into its history and development is as rich and 
fruitful. 

Most people, I fancy, have known the peculiar pleasure ex- 
perienced in poring over an old piece of needlework, spelling 
out its gradual building-up, admiring the cunning adjustment 
of the colours, noting the different ways in which the threads 
are laid on, and above all the care and patience which ensure 
the success of the work. The different methods of laying on 
threads, that is, the different s¢##ches in embroidery, can be 
divided into certain groups which, though small in number, 
contain many varieties, according indeed to the ingenuity of 
the worker. The particular stitch I shall describe here is 
one which in old work, both Eastern and European, has been 
used with much skill and to great effect, but is not generally 
used by modern workers—always excepting those of the east of 
Europe where embroideryis professional. It is called“ chain- 
stitch” owing to the likeness to a simply-linked chain, and 

, in uninventive hands it can be made ingeni- 
\ ously dull and ineffective, but it will be found 
=> on examination to possess many and varied 

\ qualities which render it very valuable to 
A needle-workers. To begin with the nature 

of the stitch: the diagram will explain 
sufficiently how each stitch is taken within the loop of 
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the last, the loop itself being formed by the passing of the 
thread round the point of the needle as it comes up. Care must 
be taken not to pull the thread too tight, as the loops should be 
round and full; likewise must they be even and “ have all a 
size.” Leaves, stems, flowers, all can be wrought in this small 
stitch, the veinings, radiating lines and shading of colours 
being planned out with precision and care—no happy-go- 
lucky style will do, for every blunder is obtrusively apparent 
and unmistakable. Very dainty effect may be got from 
merely outline work in chain-stitch with light veinings to 
leaves, &c., but for more solid work the best way of filling in 
is to work the outline first and then work a row close inside, 
following the outline, then another, and so on, each row getting 
smaller until the whole space is filled up with 
the different colours to be used. Leaves with 
veins would be done in the same way, except 
that the veins will of course be worked before 
the subordinate rows of filling in. Care 
should be taken not to lay the rows of stitches too close, and 
great evenness must be maintained, especially if the work is 
ona large scale and the stitches rather long. Butas regards 
method of laying stitches, shading and so forth, half an hour's 
careful examination of a good specimen of old work would 
be worth a volume of advice, and what would be still better, 
an attempt at copying accurately a small piece, merely by way 
of practice, and by no means to be looked upon as an original 
achievement. The capabilities and limits of this method 
of work will then soon be understood, and it will be perceived 
that it is by no means suited to large designs with broad 
unbroken spaces, but rather to flowery, inlaid work and mani- 
fold interlacement of stem and tendril. 

It would take endless writing to describe the uses made of 
this stitch in different hands and in different times, and all 
I can do here is to touch very briefly on the most character- 
istic styles of which examples remain. Chain-stitch has 
played an important part in old needle-work ; in the — 
celebrated English work of the late thirteenth and fourteent 
centuries it is largely used, whole figures and faces being 
executed in it, with here and there perhaps some different 
stitch used for contrast, and the background, when filled in, 
generally differently worked. In fact I believe that chain- 
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stitch was first introduced at the latter end of the thirteenth 
century in this celebrated Opus Anglicum which was so 
eagerly sought after throughout Europe. A magnificent and 
perhaps the finest example existing of this work is the 
famous “ Syon cape” which belonged to the monastery built 
by Henry V. in 1414 at Isleworth for the nuns of Saint 
Bridget’s order, and which shared their restless life as they 
wandered through the different countries of Europe. It is 
now “‘ safely bestowed,” as Hamlet says, in South Kensing- 
ton Museum, but whether visible to the public eye of late I 
have not had time to ascertain. Another method of using 
chain-stitch isexampled in a piece of work I have before me. 
It is about five feet long and over two broad, and is a very 
flower-garden for colour and grace, and for skill and precision 
in the stitchery unsurpassed. It is a Persian prayer-carpet, 
covered with birds and waving tulips and great flowing 
stems, and it is a very pretty thing indeed ; on examining it 
near it is seen to be literally a mosaic of bits of different- 
coloured cloth cut out and cleverly laid and sewn together 
and then embroidered over with veins, shading lines and 
what not. The birds are pink and blue, outlined round with 
silk, their wings marked with a few simple lines and their 
bodies covered with a nice little repeated pattern, soothingly 
conventional, and as like small feathers as need be. The 
whole thing fits as tight as the different parts of a glove, 
though executed in thick cloth instead of delicate kid. The 
variety this method gives to the mechanical stitch, and the 
broad colours of the bits of cloth broken by the delicate, 
bead-like lines above, are extremely pleasing, its durability 
well adapting the work to the ceaseless rubbing of devout 
knees. Another and simpler treatment of chain-stitch is 
well shown in the work executed in Goa principally for the 
Portuguese at the end of the sixteenth century. This consists 
of great hangings and coverlets of state, cloths and what not, 
generally of fine, masterly design, carefully and elaborately 
outlined and filled in entirely with a fine chain-stitch in one- 
coloured silk, generally yellow, what little of the linen 
ground that shows being covered throughout with a kind of 
watering or quilting of stitching in the same colour, which 
additional work enriches the whole piece extremely. In the 
interesting collection of embroidery at South Kensington 
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Museum there are several very fine examples of this work, 
well worth a visit were it merely to note with what effect a 
handsome ship in full sail may be drawn with the laboriously 
plodding needle. The last style of chain-stitch I shall 
instance is the work done in the early eighteenth century in 
England—what might be termed domestic English em- 
broidery. This work is so pretty and so well-suited for the 
simpler, everyday household purposes, that one can turn to it 
without disparaging it by comparison with the skilful and 
decorative work of the professional oriental needle-workers— 
setting aside entirely the masterpieces of medizeval England. 
Here is a little old piece of stitchery, half-finished, and some- 
what discoloured with the years it has lain forgotten in some 
old chest in a country manor, a faint aroma of romance 
attached to it in its unfinished, discarded state. It consists 
of little groups of flowers powdered over the linen ground at 
regular intervals, in natural colours and as bright and merry 
as may be, worked with a fine twisted silk in the finest 
possible chain-stitch, the background filled in with a little 
stitching in one-coloured silk as above described. To my 
thinking there is a little too much labour for the result, as 
in all eighteenth century work, but it is absolutely unpreten- 
tious and homely, and really dainty in its naturalistic 
colouring. Endless was the decorating of ladies’ gowns and 
aprons in this way, both the strength and minuteness of the 
stitch rendering it very suitable to be put to the test of 
personal wear. 

In every century but our own, I fancy, the women of a 
household paid some attention to the beautifying of their 
dwelling by needle-art of some kind, and worked with that 
end in view, and not merely to pass the time, though the 
time could pass very quickly and pleasantly at such work ; 
and again in every century but this, did womankind manage 
to decorate her own attire with embroidery, the changeability 
and caprice of modern fashion in dress quite precluding such 
decorations. If fashions and customs should change more 
than most folk can now imagine, and among them the sense- 
less custom of constant change of fashion in dress, possibly 
women will then care to put the mark of their own indi- 
viduality on their wearing apparel by embroidering their 
gowns, If so, the use of chain-stitch will certainly be 
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revived, and something as: pretty will be made of it as ever 
was done by the nimble workers of former times. 

I cannot lay too great a stress on the utility of referring 
to good examples of” old work for instruction in this or any 
embroidery stitch. It is always safe in the nineteenth 
century to take a humble stand-point as regards art, and 
consent to turn to former centuries and learn of people who 
were always masters in matters of art where we are dilettanti, 
and who assuredly took it as a matter of course that they 
should have pretty things about them in their daily lives as 
much as we take the “ useful and ugly” as our matter-of- 
course. For them certainly embroidery played no incon- 
siderable part in domestic life, and there were few houses 
that did not make shift to hang up at least on high days and 
holy-days some bits of embroidery, rough and homely 
though some of them might be—“hallings” these were 
called—and scarcely a woman who had not her festival gown 
with collar or girdle curiously worked with silk or beads or 
small precious stones. It is only necessary to glance at any 
old list of household goods or old account-book to realize 
what masses of pretty things ordinary well-to-do folk accu- 
mulated round ‘them in the Middle Ages. The remains of 
them we hunt up and put in glass cases in our museums 
and wonder over; it might be better if we sought to learn 

the lessons they contain, and to apply them in 
our own work as best we may. May Morals. 





FLOWERS FROM LOVE’S GARDEN. 
i FOR A DRAWING. 


In a Roses’ bower 
Sweet Philomel sat singing 
All her night-long passion to those lovely hearts : 


Only the Moon looked on them, 

Heard what she sang, and the Roses 

Answered, breathing their perfumes back from echoing 
depths. 


TO H. K. 


LIKE a willow, like a reed 
Is my Love's grace: 
And her face 


Like a soft, pale-petaled rose : 
And my Love's breast 
Like the rest 


Of a snow-drift bright and white : 
And to kiss there— 
Ah! what compare 


Can I find in rhyme for that! 
Where is Love’s own 
Jewelled throne. 


JULIET. FOR A PICTURE. 
“O God, I have an ill-divining soul.’—Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 


SHE leans from out her balcony, 
O gold-haired Queen of hearts ! 
From out her balcony of gold 
The grave eyes straining to behold 
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Those eyes, whereat the whole blood starts 
O’er burning brows of ivory. 


Even so the sunset turns to rose 
The snows 
That veil the earth in calmness pure and cold. 


And is there something that foretells, 
O pale-flushed Maid of pain ! 
Horrors within the soul that yearns ? 
Some secret, evil light that burns 
Across thy tremulous vision’s plain ? 
Some faint, far echo of death’s knells ? 


Even so beyond the sun-steeped seas 
The breeze 
That brings the storm the seaman’s soul fore-learns. 


Ah! and in vain, in vain, in vain, 
Poor lovely Saint of Love! 
In vain the eyes strain out, the soul 
In vain prays dumbly for control 
To God, that calm in heavens above 
Weaves on the webs of joys and pain. 


All human things of peace and woe 
Even so 
Move as the waves relentless towards their goal. 


REFUGIUM. 


Only a girl just fouled with lust : 
Whom God created as fair as day! 
For men to follow, debauch, and thrust 


Away from them, finished their lust. And so 
She’s here by right of her sin to stay, 
In the quiet away from the foul town’s flow. 
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Poor Child! so worthy of praise and love |! 
And I praise you, love you, for all the sin : 
As a blood-stained, mud-stained, pitiful dove 


One praises, and pities, and takes to breast : 
There are fairer feathers beneath, within 
There’s a beating heart—and with God the rest ! 


Vv VANITY OF VANITIES. 


Ah! I know it, my Darling, but who can say nay to you ? 
Who can say nay to those eyes, when they pray to you ? 
Who can say nay to those lips, when they say to you, 
‘On a rose, on a glove, on a jewel, I am thinking ?” 


Were we strong, were we wise, had but virtue the hold of us, 
Were we cold to behold such a love’s face unblinking, 
Were it aught but such stuff as it is, Sweet, the mould of us— 
Ah! then we might smile and suffice you with smiling, 
Yea, then were we proof against all the beguiling 

Of even those eyes, and that exquisite lip’s curve. 


Great God! what avails ? where his honey Love sips, nerve 
Your soul to denial, Love will sip there again 

And again till the end: as it has been it will be: 

Aye, stronger than strength of Death’s fear Love shall still be, 
Cruel Love that but plays with you fast in his chain. 


Vi OF HER HEART-SHAPED LOCKET, WORN SECRETLY 
IN HER BOSOM. 


Ah! little Heart, how the Gods have been kind to you, 
Heart of Gold, 


To leave you at last by the beating pulse of the dearest 
Heart on earth : 
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In the ages ago, as you lay by the Heart of the Rocks, that 
was still and cold, 

Did there break through the darkness a throb one day of the 
dawn of your splendid worth ? 


Ah! yes, little Heart, how the Gods have been kind to you, 
watched, sustained, 

From the first sharp light of the heavens as they brake, 
through the white, fierce fire, 

Through the stroke upon stroke of the cunning fingers their 
jealous wills ordained, 

Till they saw you meet to be laid at last in the shrine of the 

eart’s desire. 


SELWYN IMAGE. 








F THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE 
‘“QUADRIREGIO,” FLORENCE, 
1508; TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED 
SOME REMARKS UPON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF WOOD-EN- 
GRAVING. 

The frontispiece to our last number 
-cut done from a design by Mr. Selwyn 
Image. Our chief aim in publishing this, apart from what- 
ever worth we may consider it to possess in itself, was to 
protest against the false standard of art which to-day 
entirely perverts the efforts of the wood-engraver. Several 
friends who criticised this illustration, although allowing us 
the best of intentions, were forced to confess it signified 
nothing to them but what was wayward and unintelligible. 
If they were right in expecting in a wood-cut merely a certain 
naturalistic representation of the subject proposed, then I 
am only too willing to confess that our illustration was 
entirely inadequate. But if, on the other hand, the treat- 
ment of a wood-cut, apart from its conception, consists in a 
simple, broad, decorative arrangement of lines and masses in 
black and white, so drawn that they can be cut with such 
labour only as is proportionate to the labour spent in making 
the drawing, then I must submit that whatever faults Mr. 
Image’s design has, and we are very conscious of these 
faults, yet, as a wood-cut, it is from its mere treatment and 
style, not to be entirely passed over by those who would see 
this art lifted to a place comparable to that which it had 
among the early Italians, and in the hands of the first of the 
German masters. This much in Mr. Image’s wood-cut, at 
least, should be acknowledged, that it strove to use the 
limitations of the art to its own advantage, and did not 
affect by a series of tricks to seemingly master that which 
is not to be overcome. 

But in the art of to-day as generally understood by its 
innumerable aspirants, this would be deemed the least of 
virtues, or rather the most foolish of vices. The one object 
of that great body of artists would seem to be an endeavour 
to make their several arts express that which can be right- 
fully expressed only by another means. Those various 
qualities peculiar to each art are now ignored, which 
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in other times than ours were their strength and their 
beauty, and the delight of the masters who practised them. 
In water-colours, for instance, the charm of the transparent 
blotted pigment on the white paper is passed over in the 
attempt to emulate by means of body-colour painting in 
oils as it is known at the Exhibitions. And what is this 
painting in oils as it is known at the Exhibitions? An 
attempt, shall we say, to vie with the Venetians, to make the 
subtle greys of the solid painting gleam through the rich 
colour of the glazes, such as Titian was master of? Not 
altogether, I fear. In sculpture, again, the treatment of eyes 
or hair is the preferred problem, matters entirely beside the 
true office of the art. So in wood-cutting the great attempt 
is to imitate a wash drawing. Indeed, anything is aimed at 
but a delight in the precious quality it possesses, the 
vigour of the white and black. But enough of such protest. 
Let us rather turn to the better part and endeavour to see 
of what this wood-cutting with its vigour of black and white 
consists. Let us, in other words, try and understand 
something about it as a decorative art, for it is essentially a 
decorative art, and the decorative quality must largely enter 
into any attempt in it which is to be made with success. 

If we analyse the various ways of treatment which the 
many differing schools of wood-engravers have from time 
to time legitimately employed, we shall find that they 
resolve themselves into two distinct methods. Of these, 
the one more usually met with might be called the draughts- 
man’s method. Nearly all the early woodcuts are examples 
of this manner of treatment, as for instance the illustra- 
tions to the ‘“‘ Hypnerotomachia” of Poliphilo, Venice, 1499, 
or the Bible cuts of Hans Holbein, or the three sheets of the 
Fortunes, fol. A to A 2, in Sigismondo Fanti’s ‘‘Triompho 
di Fortuna,” 1527. In this method the draughtsman treats 
the surface of the block, which really represents one even, 
black mass, as if it were a sheet of white paper and draws 
his design in black and white upon it, in fact makes a pen 
and ink drawing ; the engraver then proceeding to cut away 
those parts of the surface of the block that have not been 
covered by the ink lines. The second method, which is a 
complete reversal of the first, and the one natural to a wood- 
cutter, might be called the engraver’s method. Here the 
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block is treated as the mass of unrelieved black which it 
really is, and out of it the white lights are cut straight away by 
the graver. Among the early examples of this method I do 
not know any finer, so far as the design and treatment are 
concerned, than the more delicately cut of the illustrations, 
in the Florentine edition of 1508, to the “ Quadriregio” 
of Federico Frezzi, of which a selection is given in facsimile 
with this number. But these beautiful cuts, as I shall show 
later on, were not engraved by the artist who designed them, 
and consequently have not that complete directness of method 
and economy of labour which we find in some of the early 
German cuts on metal, and in a few other rare examples on 
wood. But we must turn to more recent times if we want a 
really accessible instance, to William Blake’s illustrations to 
the Pastorals of Virgil, and to the cuts of Thomas Bewick, 
who carried the powers of this method for minute and 
delicate expression as far as they legitimately could be. 

The reason why the woodcuts which have been done by 
this second or engraver’s method are comparatively so few 
in number is, I think, because there have been but few en- 
gravers who designed their own cuts. We know certainly, for 
instance, that Albert Diirer did not himself engrave his designs 
for the “‘ Little Passion;” and could the truth be known, I am 
inclined to believe it would be found that all the early cuts 
by manifest Italian and German masfers, not treated according 
to this second method, were cut by men other than those who 
designed them. For is it in accordance with what we know 
of these men, that they should spend many days in cutting a 
pen and ink drawing which only took them as many hours to 
make, when by the process natural to the engraver an effect 
in every way as Satisfactory, could be obtained by a tithe of 
the labour? In more recent times, whenever a man with 
the instincts of a master cuts his own blocks, as was the case 
with Blake and Bewick, we find him employing the engraver’s 
method. 

It is exceedingly to be regretted that we have no accom- 
plished draughtsman, with a sense of style and design, who 
could adorn our books with cuts executed in this manner, 
for it possesses an artistic charm arising from its mere 
technical process which the other mathe cannot give us. 
It is the charm which results from any effect being produced 
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by only such expense of labour as is altogether necessary to 
its production. It is the charm of the brush-work of Veronese 
and of the pen work of Raphael, and like all such artistic 
qualities cannot be put at a value. But perhaps my meaning 
would be more plain were I to give an example. Let me take 
the cross-hatching which we find in the woodcuts of Albert 
Direr. This, although drawn with the utmost ease with a 
pen, could only be cut by an amount of labour truly sur- 
prising when we consider the state of the art at that time, 
the face of the block being cut parallel, and not as now at 
right angles, to the grain of the wood, and a knife in shape 
somewhat like a lancet being used in lieu of our graver. 

The four wood-cuts from the Florence, 1508, edition of 
the “ Quadriregio,” of which facsimiles are given with the 
present number, form part of a series of an hundred and 
twenty-six illustrations, though of this number several are 
but repetitions of the same cut, one being repeated as many 
as three times, and several twice. Nothing is known as 
to who designed them, except that the cut on the first page 
of the poem, which is one of these repeated cuts, bears the 
initials L V: and although they have been attributed to 
Signorelli, both Mr. Fairfax Murray who made the sugges- 
tion, as well as Mr. Colvin, are now inclined to think the 
whole matter undecidable. From internal evidence it would 
appear that the artist who designed these illustrations did 
not engrave them himself, since at least four distinct hands 
are traceable, perhaps five. Unfortunately, eighty-seven out 
of the entire hundred and twenty-six blocks, have been so 
—— cut by two of these engravers, and with so little 
feeling for the original drawing, as to be almostruined. All 
the cuts in quires A to E, except the five cuts on leaves C3 
to Cs, and perhaps that on leaf C, have been engraved by 
these two hands. Of the more delicately engraved blocks, 
the greater number are to be found together at the end of 
the volume. There are two copies of the book in the British 
Museum. 

Perhaps there is no other wood-cut in the series so entirely 
satisfactory in its execution as the two cuts occurring on 
leaves M5 and M6 of the original, which are reproduced as 
a frontispiece to the present number. The foreground 
throughout seems to have been left to the skill of the en- 
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graver to treat as he best could; and in these two cuts only 
is its tone, in relation to the rest of the design, quite admir- 
ably managed. There is, also, in them a finer sense for the 
drawing, and a truer artistic feeling than elsewhere in the 
book. The other two cuts given at the commencement of 
this article, from leaves C5 verso and O4 verso of the original, 
show a somewhat too heavy hand in the foreground, but 
otherwise the engraver seems to have caught the charm of 
the original drawing. In all these four cuts the one domi- 
nant quality is that decorative element to which all else in 
them has been made subservient. The raising of the 
dark foreground so that the figures may stand out against 
it, the treatment of the trees with their white trunks, and 
the simple border surrounding the whole, are full of instruc- 
tion for whoever has the interests of true wood-engraving at 
heart. In the last cut, “the Presentation to Mars,” the 
effective use of the dark, architectural panels should prove a 
valuable suggestion as to what might be done this way. 
It recalls the singular employment of the black masses in 
Hans Burgkmair’s Triumph of Maximilian. 

HERBERT P. Horne. 


HE Quadriregio, from which the accompanying illustra- 
tions are taken, is a poem by Federico Frezzi, Bishop 

of Foligno in the early part of the fifteenth century, composed 
by him in imitation of Dante. The title-page of the first 
edition, 1481, reads in English as follows :—‘ Quatriregio 
of the course of human life by Messer Federico Frezzi. 
Divided into four books according to the four kingdoms. 
In the first is treated of the kingdom of the God Cupid. In the 
second of the kingdom of Satan. In the third of the king- 
dom of the Vices. In the fourth and last of the kingdom of 
the Goddess Minerva, and of Virtue.” Little is known of 
the author's life except that he was a Dominican, a native 
of Foligno, and that he was made Bishop of that city on 
October 17, 1403; that he was present at the Councils of 
Pisa and Constance, and died in the latter cityin 1416. His 
poem shows him to have been a man of great learning, and 
MSS. on canon law, mathematics, and astronomy, formerly 
in his possession, existed in the eighteenth century in the 
library of the Dominican convent at Foligno. His meritsasa 
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poet have been variously estimated, but Tiraboschi and 
Quadrio, the chief literary historians of Italy, speak of him 
with great respect. His appreciation of Dante is at all events 
to his honour. His own poem, moreover, was in high repute 
at the revival of literature, six editions having appeared from 
1481 to 1511. Ithas since been only once reprinted, Foligno, 
1725. This edition contains a copious commentary, a life of 
the author, a vindication of his authorship against other 
claimants, and an exhaustive discussion of all points con- 
nected with him and his work. 

The only edition of Frezzi’s poem, however, with which 
we are in this place concerned is that printed at Florence in 
1508, at the expense of Piero Pacini da Pescia, and this on 
account of the singular and beautiful engravings with which 
it is illustrated. It is singular that neither the Foligno 
editors, nor Brunet in his “ Manuel du Libraire,” who 
describes the edition in other respects very fully, take any 
notice of these remarkable illustrations. An account, how- 
ever, will be found in Lippman, “ Der Italianische Holz- 
schnitt,” p. 30, this book itself being a reprint from the 
“Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen ” for 1885. 
They have been attributed to Luca Signorelli on account of 
the initials L V on the first cut, these having been supposed 
to represent his real name, Luca Egidio di Venturi. It 
appears, however, that he never signed L V, but that his 
usual signature was L C for Luca di Cortona. No other 
candidate has been proposed, and the only certain facts 
respecting them are their publication in 1508 and their 
affinity to Botticelli’s designs in illustration of Dante. Of 
their general character the specimens given in our present 
number will enable our readers to judge. 


It remains to give some account of the subjects of the 
wood-cuts selected for reproduction. 

Plate 1(M 5 of original text) represents the meeting of the 
author and his guide Minerva with Dives in the portion of 
the Inferno reserved for gluttons. 

Plate 2 (M 6 of original text) represents the author’s 
pursuit of Cupid, who appears in the Inferno in his true 
character as an evil ‘spirit, and seeks to conceal himself. 

Plate 3 (fol. C 5 verso of original) represents the descent 
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of Minerva to a troop of mountain nymphs, for the purpose 
of carrying one of them off to the celestial regions, The 
chosen one is Ylbina, the beloved of the poet, who may be 
observed watching the transaction from the shelter of a grove. 
At his entreaty Venus beseeches Minerva to restore the 
nymph, but Minerva is obdurate, and exhorts him on the 
contrary to follow her, to which, being blinded by the allure- 
ments of Venus, he is at that time unable to bring himself. 
Plate 4 (O 4 verso of original) represents the goddess 
Fortitude, symbolised by her column, presenting the 
author to Mars in the kingdom of Valour in 
the terrestrial Paradise. 

















A HOPE CAROL. 


A night was near, a day was near, 
Between a day and night 
I heard sweet voices calling clear, 
Calling me: 
I heard a whirr of wing on wing, 
But could not see the sight; 
I long to see my birds that sing, 
I long to see. 


Below the stars, beyond the moon, 
Between the night and day 
I heard a rising falling tune 
Calling me: 
I long to see the pipes and strings 
Whereon such minstrels play ; 
I long to see each face that sings, 
I long to see. 


To-day or may be not to-day, 
To-night or not to-night, 


All voices that command or pray 
Calling me, 
Shall kindle in my soul such fire 
And in my eyes such light 
That I shall see that heart’s desire 
I long to see. 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 





SURE OF ALL ART? 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s definition of Poetry 
as ‘‘at bottom a Criticism of Life,” insisted 
somewhat too strenuously on the purely 
intellectualand moral aspects of art. There 
is a widely different way of regarding the 
same subject-matter, which finds acceptance with many 
able thinkers of the present time. This ignores the criti- 
cism of life altogether, and dwells with emphasis upon sen- 
suous presentation, emotional suggestion, and technical 
perfection, as the central and essential qualities of art. In 
order to steer a safe course between the Scylla of excessive 
intellectuality, and the Charybdis of excessive sensuousness, 
it will be well to examine what a delicate and philosophical 
critic has published on this second theory of the arts. With 
this object in view, I choose a paper by Mr. Walter Pater 
on ‘‘ The School of Giorgione.”* The opinion that art has 
a sphere independent of intellectual or ethical intention is 
here advocated with lucidity, singular charm of style, and 
characteristic reserve. 

Mr. Pater opens the discussion by very justly condemning 
the tendency of popular critics ‘‘ to regard all products of art 
as various forms of poetry.” ‘“ For this criticism,” he says, 
‘poetry, music, and painting are but translations into different 
languages of one and the same fixed quantity of imaginative 
thought, supplemented by certain technical qualities of 
colour in painting, of sound in music, of rhythmical words 
in poetry.” ‘In this way,” he adds, “ the sensuous element 
in art, and with it almost everything in art that is essentially 
artistic, is made a matter of indifference.” He then pro- 
ceeds to point out that each of the fine arts has its own 
sphere, its own untranslatable mode of expression, its own 
way of reaching the imaginative reason through the senses, 
its own special responsibilities to its material. 

So far, every intelligent student of the subject will agree 
with him. Nor will there be any substantial difference of 





* “Fortnightly Review,” October, 1887. I should not have thought it proper 
to deal with a single article of this kind, which, so far as I know, has not been 
reprinted by Mr. Pater, unless the views here set forth were current among 
persons worthy of respect. 
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opinion as to the second point on which he insists—namely, 
that each of the arts, while pursuing its own object, and 
obeying its own laws, may sometimes assimilate the quality 
of a sister-art. This, adopting German phraseology, Mr. 
Pater terms the 4nders-streben of an art, or the reaching 
forward from its own sphere toward the sphere of another 
art. We are familiar with the thought that Greek dramatic 

try borrowed something of its form from sculpture, and 
that the Italian romantic epic was determined to a great 
extent by the analogy of painting. Nor is it by any means 
an innovation in criticism to refer all the artistic products of 
a nation to some dominant fine art, for which that nation 
possessed a special aptitude, and which consequently gave 
colour and complexion to its whole zsthetical activity. 
Accordingly, Mr. Pater, both in the doctrine of the indepen- 
dence of each art, and also in the doctrine of the 4xders- 
stveben of one art toward another, advances nothing which 
excites opposition. 

At. this point, however, he passes into a region of more 
questionable speculation. | Having rebuked popular criticism 
for using poetry as the standard whereby to judge the arts, 
he proceeds to make a similar use of music; for he lays it 
down that all the arts in common aspire “ towards the prin- 
ciple of music, music being the typical, or ideally consummate 
art, the object of the great 4uders-streben of all art, of all 
that is artistic, or partakes of artistic qualities.” 

The reason for this assertion is stated with precision :* 

“ All art constantly aspires towards the condition of music. 
For while in all other works of art it is possible to distinguish 
the matter from the form, and the understanding can always 
make this distinction, yet it is the constant effort of art to 
obliterate it. That the mere matter of a poem, for instance, 
its subject, its given incidents or situation; that the mere 
matter of a picture, the actual circumstances of an event, the 
actual topography of a landscape, should be nothing without 
the form, the spirit of the handling; that this form, this 
mode of handling, should become an end in itself, should 
penetrate every part of the matter ;—this is what all art con- 
stantly strives after, and achieves in different degrees.” 


1 “ Fortnightly Review,” p. 528. The italics are Mr. Pater’s. 
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Having illustrated the meaning of this paragraph by 
references to painting, poetry, furniture, dress, and the details 
of daily intercourse, Mr. Pater proceeds as follows :-—? 

“ Art, then, is thus always striving to be independent of 
the mere intelligence, to become a matter of pure perception, 
to get rid of its responsibilities to its subject or material ; 
the ideal examples of poetry and painting being those in 
which the constituent elements of the composition are so 
welded together that the material or subject no longer strikes | 
the intellect only; nor the form, the eye or ear only; but 
form and matter, in their union or identity, present one single 
effect to the imaginative reason, that complex faculty for 
which every thought and feeling is twin-born with its sensible 
analogue or symbol. 

“It is the art of music which most completely realises this 
artistic ideal, this perfect identification of form and matter, 
this strange chemistry, uniting, in the integrity of pure light, 
contrasted elements. In its ideal, consummate moments, 
the end is not distinct from the means, the form from the 
matter, the subject from the expression; they inhere in and 
completely saturate each other; and to it, therefore, to the 
condition of its perfect moments, all the arts may be sup- 
posed constantly to tend and aspire. Music, then, not poetry, 
as is so often supposed, is the true type or measure of con- 
summate art. Therefore, although each art has its incom- 
municable element, its untranslatable order of impressions, 
its unique mode of reaching the imaginative reason, yet the 
arts may be represented as continually struggling after the 
law or principle of music, to a condition which music 
alone completely realises; and one of the chief functions of 
zsthetic criticism, dealing with the concrete products of 
art, new or old, is to estimate the degree in which each of 
those products approaches in this sense to musical law.” 

If this means that art, as art, aspires toward a complete 
absorption of the matter into the form—toward such a blend- 
ing of the animative thought or emotion with the —. 
ing vehicle that the shape produced shall be the only right 
and perfect manifestation of a spiritual content to the senses, 
so that, while we contemplate the work, we cannot conceive 
their separation—then in this view there is nothing either 

* “Fortnightly Review,” p. 530. 





new or perilous. It was precisely this which constituted 
the consummate excellence of Greek sculpture. The sculptor 
found so apt a shape for the expression of ideal personality, 
that his marble became an apocalypse of godhood. It was 
precisely this, again, which made the poetry of Virgil artisti- 
cally perfect. In the words of the most eloquent of Virgil’s 
panegyrists : ‘“‘ What is meant by the vague praise bestowed 
on Virgil’s unequalled style is practically this, that he has 
been, perhaps, more successful than any other poet in fusing 
together the expressed and the suggested emotion ; that he 
has discovered the hidden music which can give to every 
shade of feeling its distinction, its permanence, and its charm ; 
that his thoughts seem to come to us on wings of melodies 
prepared for them from the foundation of the world.” * 

But it does not seem that Mr. Pater means this only. We 
have the right to conclude from passages which may be 
emphasised, that he has in view the more questionable notion 
that fine arts in their most consummate moments all aspire 
toward vagueness of intellectual intention—that a well-defined 
subject in poetry and painting and sculpture is a hindrance 
to artistic quality—that the lust of the eye or of the ear is of 
more moment than the thought of the brain. Art, he says, 
is “always striving to be independent of the mere intelli- 
gence, to become a matter of pure perception, to get rid cf 
its responsibilities to its subject or material.” “ Lyrical 
poetry,” he says, “just because in it you are least able to 
detach the matter from the form without a deduction of some- 
thing from that matter itself, is, at least artistically, the 
highest and most complete form of poetry. And the very 
perfection of such poetry often seems to depend in part ox 
a certain suppression or vagueness of mere subject, so that 
the definite meaning almost expires, or reaches us through 
ways not distinctly traceable by the understanding.” * 

This is ingenious; and it cannot be denied that the theory 
has a plausible appearance. Yet, were we to carry Mr. Pater's 
principles to their logical extremity, we should have to prefer 
Pope’s Verses by a Person of Quality to the peroration of 
the Dunciad, and a fine specimen of Japanese screen- 


* Essays, Classical, by F. W. H. Myers, p. 115. 
* “ Fortnightly Review,” p. 529. Here the italics are not Mr. Pater’s, but 


mine. 
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painting to Turner’s Téméraire or Raphael’s School of 
Athens. 

So far as the art of poetry goes, he seems to overstate a 
truth, which is finely and exactly expressed by Mr. Myers in 
the essay on Virgil from which I have already quoted. The 
passage is long; but it puts so well the point which Mr. 
Pater has perhaps exaggerated, regarding the importance 
of the sensuous and suggestive elements in poetry, that 
I venture to think my readers will be glad to be reminded 
of it :* 

“The range of human thoughts and emotions greatly 
transcends the range of such symbols as man has invented to 
express them ; and it becomes, therefore, the business of Art 
to use these symbols in a double way. They must be used 
for the direct representation of thought and feeling; but 
they must also be combined by so subtle an imagination as 
to suggest much which there is no means of directly express- 
ing. And this can be done; for experience shows that it is 
possible so to arrange forms, colours, and sounds as to stimu- 
late the imagination in a new and inexplicable way. This 
power makes the painter’s art an imaginative as well as an imi- 
tative one; and gives birth to the art of the musician, whose 
symbols are hardly imitative at all, but express emotions 
which, till music suggests them, have been not only unknown 
but unimaginable. Poetry is both an imitative and an ima- 
ginative art. Asa choice and condensed form of emotional 
speech, it possesses the reality which depends on its directly 
recalling our previous thoughts and feelings. But as a 
system of rhythmical and melodious effects—not indebted 
for their potency to their associated ideas alone—it appeals 
also to that mysterious power by which mere arrangements of 
sound can convey an emotion which no one could have pre- 
dicted beforehand, and which no known laws can explain. 

‘And, indeed, in poetry of the first order, almost every 
word (to use a mathematical metaphor) is raised to a higher 
power. It continues to be an articulate sound and a logical 
step in the argument; but it becomes also a musical sound 
and acentre of emotional force. It becomes a musical sound ; 
—that is to say, its consonants and vowels are arranged to 
bear a relation to the consonants and vowels near it,—a rela- 

* Essays, —— p. 113-115. 
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tion of which accent, quantity, rhyme, assonance, and allitera- 
tion are specialised forms, but which may be of a character 
more subtle than any of these. And it becomes a centre of 
emotional force; that is to say, the complex associations 
which it evokes modify the associations evoked by other 
words in the same passage in a way quite distinct from 
grammatical or logical connection. The poet, therefore, 
must avoid two opposite dangers. If he thinks too exclu- 
sively of the music and the colouring of his verses—of the 
imaginative means of suggesting thought and feeling—what 
he writes will lack reality and sense. But if he cares only 
to communicate definite thought and feeling according to the 
ordinary laws of eloquent speech, his verse is likely to be 
deficient in magical and suggestive power.” 

This is right. This makes equitable allowance for the 
claims alike of the material and the form of art—the intel- 
lectual and emotional content, the sensuous and artificial 
embodiment. 

But to return to Mr. Pater. His doctrine that art is ‘‘ always 
striving to be independent of the mere intelligence,” his 
assertion that the perfection of lyrical poetry “‘ often seems to 
depend in part on acertain suppression or vagueness of mere 
subject,” contradict the utterances of the greatest craftsmen 
in the several arts—Milton’s sublime passages on the function 
of Poetry, Sidney’s and Shelley’s Defences of Poesy, Goethe’s 
doctrine of ‘‘ the motive,” Rossetti’s canon that ‘‘ fundamental 
brain-work” is the characteristic of all great art, Michel- 
angelo’s and Beethoven’s observations upon their own em- 
ployment of sculpture and music. Rigidly applied, his prin- 
ciples would tend to withdraw art from the sphere of 
Spirituality altogether. Yet, considered as paradoxes, they 
have real value, inasmuch as they recall attention to the 
sensuous side of art, and direct the mind from such 
antagonistic paradoxes as the one propounded by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold in his preface to Wordsworth. 

It is difficult to see in what way Mr. Pater can evade the 
strictures he has. passed upon his brethren, the popular 
critics. Whether a man selects poetry or selects music as 
the “‘ true type or measure of consummate art,” to which “ in 
common all the arts aspire,” will depend doubtless partly 
upon personal susceptibilities, and partly upon the theory he 
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has formed of art in general. Both the popular critics and 
Mr. Pater take up their position upon equally debatable 
ground. The case stands thus. Mr. Pater is of opinion that 
the best poetry is that in which there is the least appeal to 
‘‘mere intelligence,” in which the verbal melody and the 
suggestive way of handling it are more important than the 
intellectual content. He thinks that the best pictures are 
those in which the ‘“‘ mere subject” is brought into the least 
prominence. Holding these views, he selects music as the 
“true type and measure of consummate art.” Herein he is 
consistent ; for music, by reason of its limitations, is the least 
adapted of all arts for the expression of an intellectual 
content. The popular critic, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that the best poetry is that which has the clearest, the most 
human, and the most impressive motive. He thinks that the 
best pictures are those which, beside being delightful by 
their drawing and colour, give food for meditation and appeal 
to mental faculty. Holding these views, he selects poetry 
as the “ true type and measure of consummate art.” Herein 
he too is consistent; for poetry, by reason of its limitations, 
is the best adapted of all arts for appealing to intelligence 
and embodying motives with lucidity. 

Mr. Pater and the popular critic are equally right or equally 
wrong. We are, in fact, confronting two different concep- 
tions of art, each of which is partial and one-sided, because 
the one insists too strongly on the sensuous form, the other 
on the mental stuff, of art. 

Supposing a man does not accept Mr. Pater’s doctrine ; 
supposing he starts from another point of view, and demands 
some defined conception in a work of art as well as a sen- 
suous appeal to our imaginative reason; supposing he re- 
gards art in its highest manifestation asa mode of utterance 
for what is spiritual in man, as a language for communi- 
cating the ideal world of thought and feeling in sensible 
form ; then he will be tempted to select not music but poetry 
as his type and measure. Thus it is manifest that critics 
who refer to the standard of poetry, and critics who refer to 
the standard of music, differ in this mainly that they hold 
divergent theories regarding the function of art in general. 

The debatable point for consideration is whether either 
the popular critic rebuked by Mr. Pater or Mr. Pater him- 
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self can legitimately choose one of the arts as the “ type 
and measure” for the rest. I maintain that both are ex- 
pressing certain personal predilections, whereby the abidin 
relations of the arts run some risk of being overlooked. 
What the matter really comes to is this: while the one 
proclaims his preference for sensuous results, the other pro- 
claims a preference for defined intelligible content. Each 
does violence by his selection to one or other of the arts. 
The critic who demands a meaning at any cost, will find it 
hard to account for his appreciation of music or of archi- 
tecture. Mr. Pater, in order to complete his theory, is 
forced to depreciate the most sublime and powerful master- 
pieces of poetry. In his view drama and epic doff their 
caps before a song, in which verbal melody and the com- 
munication of a mood usurp upon invention, passion, cere- 
bration, definite meaning. 

Just as the subjectivity of any age or nation erects one 
art into the measure of the rest, so the subjectivity of a 
particular critic will induce him to choose poetry or music, 
or it may be sculpture, as his standard. The fact remains 
that each art possesses its own strength and its own weak- 
ness, and that no one of the arts, singly and by itself, 
achieves the whole purpose of art. That — is to 
express the content of human thought and feeling in sen- 
suously beautiful form by means of various vehicles, impos- 
ing various restrictions, and implying various methods of 
employment. If we seek the maximum of intelligibility, 
we find it in poetry; but at the same time we have here the 
minimum of immediate effect upon the senses. If we seek 
the maximum of sensuous effect, we find it in music; but 
at the same time we have here the minimum of appeal to 
intelligence. Architecture, in its inability to express definite 
ideas, stands next to music; but its sensuous influence 
upon the mind is feebler. As a compensation, it possesses 
the privilege of permanence, of solidity, of impressive 
magnitude, of undefinable but wonder-waking symbolism. 
Sculpture owes its power to the complete and concrete pre- 
sentation of human form, to the perfect incarnation of ideas 
in substantial shapes of bronze or stone, on which light and 
shadows from the skies can fall: this it alone of all the arts 
displays. It has affinities with architecture on the one 
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hand, owing to the material it uses, and to poetry on the 
other, owing to the intelligibility of its motives. Painting 
is remote from architecture; but holds a place where sculp- 
ture, poetry, and music let their powers be felt. Though 
dependent on design, it can tell a story better than sculp- 
ture; and in this respect painting more nearly approaches 
poetry. It can communicate a mood without relying upon 
definite or strictly intelligible motives; in this respect it 
borders upon music. Of all the arts painting is the most 
flexible, the most mimetic, the most illusory. It cannot 
satisfy our understanding like poetry; it cannot flood our 
souls with the same noble sensuous joy as music; it cannot 
“present such perfect and full shapes as sculpture; it cannot 
affect us with the sense of stability or with the mysterious 
suggestions which belong to architecture. But it partakes 
of all the other arts through its speciality of surface-delinea- 
tion, and adds its own delightful gift of colour, second in 
sensuous potency only to sound. 

Such is the prism of the arts; each distinct, but homo- 
geneous, and tinctured at their edges with hues borrowed 
from the sister-arts. Their differences derive from the 
several vehicles they are bound to employ. Their unity is 
the spiritual substance which they express in common. 
Abstract beauty, the idéa rod xadov, is one and indivisible. 
But the concrete shapes which manifest this beauty, decom- 
pose it, just as the prism analyses white light into colours. 
Multae terricolis linguae coelestibus una. 

It is by virtue of this separateness and by virtue of these 
sympathies that we are justified in calling the poetry of 
Sophocles or Landor, the painting of Michaelangelo or 
Mantegna, the music of Gluck or Cherubini, sculpturesque; 
Lorenzetti’s frescoes and Dante’s Paradiso, architectural ; 
Tintoretto’s Crucifixion and the Genius of the Vatican, 
poetical; Shelley’s lyrics in Prometheus Unbound and 
Titian’s Three Ages, musical ; the facade of the Certosa at 
Pavia, pictorial; and so forth, as suggestion and association 
lead us. 

But let it be remembered that this discrimination of an 
A nders-streben in the arts, is after all but fanciful. It is 
at best a way of expressing our sense of something subjec- 
tive in the styles of artists or of epochs, not of something 
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in the arts themselves. Let it be still more deeply remem- 
bered that if we fix upon any one art as the type and 
measure for the rest, we are either indulging a personal 
partiality, or else uttering an arbitrary, and therefore incon- 
clusive, zesthetical hypothesis. The main fact to bear steadily 
in mind is that beauty is the sensuous manifestation of the 
idea—that is, of the spiritual element in man and in the 
world—and that the arts, each in its own way, conveys this 
beauty to our percipient self. We have to abstain on the 
one hand from any theory which emphasizes the didactic 
function of art, and on the other from any theory, however 
plausible, which diverts attention from the one cardinal 
truth: namely, that fine and liberal art, as distinguished 
from mechanical art or the arts of the kitchen and millinery, 
exists for the embodiment of thought and emotion in forms 
of various delightfulness, appealing to what Mr. Pater has 
well called the imaginative reason, that complex faculty 
which is neither mere understanding nor mere sense, by 
means of divers sensuous suggestions, and several modes of 
concrete presentation. Joun ADDINGTON SyMonDs. 
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AMATA LOQUITUR: 


Again, O Christ, the bell at Llanagryn | 

I heard aright? No, no! the hills are high, 
Too high for any wind of earth to bear 

The sound across the rush-pools on the heights, 
The circle of bleached stones, the early way, 
The fallen cromlechs, and the miles of waste : 
It cannot be. Yet, hush !—again, twice, thrice. 
Fool, that I am! my conscience’s in my ears ; 
It is not full time for the Angelus, 

It is not six. And yet ’twas thus I heard 

The very sound on Pensarn that foul — 
Which makes all days and nights, that follow it, 
Terrible as itself; for on that night 

I bade Thwane come. ‘Twas he alone of man 

Or living thing I hated. Well he knew 

I loved but Jeffrey, yet he asked my love ; 

Nor asked it only, but he dogged my steps 

And daily made unholy taunts, till he 

Seemed like a storm of slander o’er our heads, 
Ready to burst, and with a flood of lies 

Deluge my love for—nay, ‘twas more than love,— 
Myself in Jeffrey. Therefore hour by hour 

A swift consuming hatred grew in me, 

A hatred of his looks, his ways, his words, 
Unbearable and restless, and became 

Stronger than Love, Love that is strong as Death. 
And so I said to him, ‘ Come, Thwane, to-night 
By Ave-bell at nightfall (for it was 

Well in the waning of the year); come, Thwane, 
To Merlin’s seat on Pensarn, half-way up 

That silent mountain. Know you it? It hangs 
Over the ocean towards Anglesea.” 

And he replied, “ I know it.” And I said, 
‘““Thwane, I will give until you ask no more.” 


Then all that afternoon it seemed the sun 
Scarce journied in the heavens, but held the day 
The space of many days ; and when at length 
He past into the sea the hurrying night 
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Dropt oversoon, like Death, upon the land 

And all the ocean. So in haste I sped 

Up Pensarn till I reached old Merlin’s seat, 

And crouched beside it. Then I heard him come 
Over the gorse and bracken ; and I said 

Within myself, “ ’Tis early that he comes.” 

And when he came I feigned a stricken voice, 

“ Hush! speak not for God’s sake; someone is near.” 
And this I feigned, because I inly feared 

That if I heard some word that Jeffrey used 

Fall from his lips, it might abate my purpose ; 

So whispered, “Hush!” Nor did I look on him, 
Lest seeing he was flesh and blood as we, 

I should forget my hatred ; so I clenched 

My eyes, and drove my soul into my hands 

And all my fingers: and I spoke again, 

“ The night is cold and biting, you shall have 

My wimple for a neckcloth.” And undid 
Quickly my linen wimple from my face 

And made a neckcloth. He was looking round, 

I think, into the night, perchance to fin 

The feigned intruder, and scarce heeded he 

My words: yet I stayed not for yea or nay, 

But threw my linen wimple round his throat 

And tied it thus, and thus, and thus; and he 
Sank like a sleeping child, down at my feet. 

Then knew I I had given as I said, 

Nor should he ask again; and so I laughed, 

And all the hill-side rang out with my laugh. 


Whether it was that I had tied too well 

The neckcloth I had made him ; or that the night 
Grew darker then, so that I could not see 

How I had tied the knot; yet this I know, 

That, fumbling at the wimple, I had bowed 
Myself over his body, and my thoughts 
Presently wandered from my fingers, on, 

On till I found my eyes held by his eyes. 


It was not all at once I knew the truth. 
It came not as the bell’s sound came just now, 
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Suddenly, in an instant. It dawned, dawned 
Mysteriously and terribly by degrees 

Upon my half-numbed sense. It seemed as though 
Someone had told it me again, again ; 

And my poor ears had heard again, again, 

What had been told me, but my wretched heart 
Dared not to understand it. Yet, at last, 

The iron truth broke on me that not Thwane, 

Not Thwane—'twas Jeffrey! Then it was I heard 
The Angelus ring out from Llanagryn. 


It must have been the loosening of the knot 
That did release the little dregs of life 

From out his lips; for suddenly I caught 

A struggling word, as yet I knelt by him 

Bowed, like a stone and speechless. Why did he 
Speak as he did? He should have cursed me there, 
There where I knelt! But no, ’twas not to be; 
For this poor heart of grief too soon divined, 
From half-said words and broken sentences, 

As life came back in waves to ebb again, 

Ebb unto death, how he had heard it tost, 

For gossip twixt the serfs, that I that night 
Should meet with Thwane at some appointed place. 
But here his soul, as if’t had been aware, 
Endeavour as it might, it could but speak 

Once and begone, shook like a winter leaf 
Within its fair-emade house of flesh ; and he 
Strained all his passing breath into these words, 
Crying, “I thought to follow unobserved 

And find the truth; now have I found the truth. 
‘Twas but a snare that you might strangle me! 
But I forgive you.” Then the thin life went 

Up from him like a bubble in a stream. 


Whereat my tongue was loosened, and I poured 
The bitter, bitter truth into his ears 

In vain, for he was dead and heard me not. 

But Thou, Christ, Who canst disabuse the soul, 
Wilt Thou permit him in the dismal grave 

To say unto his ever-breaking heart, 
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“Woe! woe! ’twas but a snare to strangle me!” 
Still did I pour into his ruthless ears 
My own exceeding love for him, my hate 
Of Thwane; my love, my fear, and my revenge ; 
Until I knew there stood above my head 
A shadow of darkness. And I raised my eyes, 
And it was Thwane; and Thwane said, ‘‘ Even thus 
You would have sated me.” And soI knew 
That nothing of this grief was hid from him. 
And Thwane went on, ‘‘ Now shall you come with me, 
Into a place where we shall not be found, 
And do my bidding. Come, or I will go 
To Hendre telling all that I have seen.” 
Then I rose up, and with my finger-tips 
Smote him upon the mouth, and answered, “ Go!” 
Yet neither did he go, nor did he make 
Me any answer ; but from Jeffrey’s neck 
He took my wimple, and he bound instead 
His leathern girdle, and he gave to me 
My wimple, crying, ‘‘ Haste, or I will do 
More evil to you than you would. Haste, get 
To Hendre, and keep silence ; for ’t shall be, 
When they shall find my girdle at his throat, 
I shall have past into another land 
And in no place be found. Then will they say 
Jeffrey by Thwane was killed ; but you shall keep 
The secret of this evil in your heart, 
And day by day its weight shall grow on you, 
Till life become as grievous to be borne 
As love was sweet.” 

Then thought I, “I will go 
Swiftly to Hendre, and arouse the serfs ; 
And they will overtake him on the hills, 
And he will suffer what my hate of him 
Has brought to pass.” So I, without a word, 
Turned like a hind to Hendre, and I ran 
Into the Hall dishevelled, and in my hand 
My wimple, and a lie upon my lips, 
Crying, “‘ Lo! I was walking by the beach 
And heard a shriek as of a murdered man 
Come from the hills towards Pensarn !” 
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Then they rose, 
Each knight and serf of Hendre, and they searched 
Height after height, even until they came 
To Cader Idris ; yet they found no man, 
But only one chill bod ; and round the neck 
Thwane’s leathern girdle wound. And so it was, 
As he had said, they called him murderer. 
But I still keep the secret of these things 
Deep in my heart, untold to any man, 
For none may understand it. So the pain 
Of these things grows with me, grows for I hear 
The daily tattle call him murderer, 
Who only loved—Loved? Nay, speak Christ! Thou 

knowest, 

Had I but loved as he, Jeffrey had lived. 


HERBERT P. HORNE. 
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N SOME OLD TITLE-PAGES, 
WITH A SKETCH OF THEIR 
ORIGIN, AND SOME SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF MODERN ONES. 
In the year 1650 was born John Bag- 
ford. His father apprenticed him to a 
ure had intended him to be the minister 
and scourge of bookmen, and to this end it was necessary 
for him to leave his last and seek his living as a caterer for 
the libraries of great men. He served his patrons honestly 
and well. His most embittered biographers do justice to 
the untiring zeal which made him take walking tours 
through Holland and Germany in search of bargains, and 
so little profit did he make from his business that it was 
only a nomination to the Charterhouse that saved his old 
age from penury. He was one of the resuscitators of the 
Society of Antiquaries; he made a famous collection of old 
ballads ; and his contemporaries, when he died in 1716, paid 
elaborate compliments to his memory. Yet that memory 
has ever since been execrated, and the justice of the execra- 
tion is indisputable. When the name of John Bagford is 
mentioned book-lovers hiss through their teeth the word 
Biblioclast, and in that mysterious expression lies the secret 
of his misdoing. ‘“ He spent his life,” says his latest biogra- 
pher with terrible judiciality, “‘in collecting materials for a 
history of printing which he was quite incompetent to 
write.” His materials were title-pages, and it is probably a 
moderate estimate which places the number of them at 
about five-and-twenty thousand. About ten thousand of 
these are pasted into nine large folio volumes which now 
belong to the Department of Printed Books in the British 
Museum ; the rest form part of the one hundred and ninety- 
eight volumes of his Remains in the Harleian Collection 
in the Department of Manuscripts of the same institution. 
Specimens of Chinese paper, fragments of rare bindings, 
engravings, initial letters, publishers’ marks, literary corre- 
spondence, lives of the early English printers in Bagford’s 
manuscript, make up the other volumes of this melancholy, 
yet profoundly interesting, collection; and if there be any 
reader of this paper possessed of a little learned leisure, it 
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is suggested to him that he might employ it to many worse 
purposes, than in working at this vast collection, and ascer- 
taining if no useful results can be extracted from the 
materials so laboriously amassed. The title-pages, with 
which we are here concerned, have already been to a con- 
siderable extent arranged in rough chronological order under 
the towns at which they were printed. glance through 
the earlier volumes may incline the student to take a some- 
what lenient view of Bagford’s misdoings. A book is always 
a book, but if any are to be selected for mutilation it would 
be hard to make a better choice than Dutch and German 
works of theology. Even the first volume of English relics 
awakes nothing ferocious in the way of indignation, though 
it contains spoils from Florio’s “ Montaigne,” from Withers’ 
‘Fidelia,” from Cotgrave’s Dictionary, and from the 
“Declaration of Popish Imposture,” this last a work which 
we know that Shakespeare read, and haply in this very copy. 
But further investigation discloses whole volumes of the 
charming title-pages of Jean Petit and of our own special 
favourites the Juntas; even Wynkyn de Worde is not 
sacred from this destroyer, and as we turn the pages we 
tremble with mingled fear and hope lest we should light 
upon the colophon of a Caxton. To say this is to acquiesce 
in the strongest denunciations that have been launched at 
Bagford’s unlucky head, and there is nothing left but a 
mournful wonder that in days when old books were so 
cheap that a needy book-agent could afford to deal as he 
would with more than twenty thousand of them, such price- 
less opportunities should have been used for destruction 
rather than preservation. 

The earliest title-page which we have noted in Bagford’s 
collection is dated 1509, or just half a century after Fust 
and Scheffer set up their press. As is well known, in the 
evolution of the printed book from the manuscript, the title- 
page was the final complement. Not that all manuscripts 
are destitute of everything in the shape of a page specially 
set apart for the title of the work, but that the bibliographer 


demands from the title-page proper that it should contain 

not only the name of the book, but that of its printer or 

publisher, the town at which it is issued, and the date of 

publication ; information which in early books was reserved 
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exclusively for the colophon. In the case, indeed, of very 
ont books, without the colophon all but the most learned 
readers would be hopelessly at sea. Thus, when we open a 
book printed by Nicholas Jenson we find at the top of the 
first page: [C]um multi ex Romanis etiam consularis digni- 
tatis uiri, &c. &c., and are plunged at once into a lengthy 
historical work, which we may or may not be able to identify 
for ourselves. But when we turn to the end of the volume 
a double explanation is offered us; the first, according to a 
pleasant old custom, in verse, the second in prose. 


Historias ueteres peregrinaque gesta reuoluo 
Iustinus, lege me: sum trogus ipse breuis. 

Me gallus ueneta Ienson Nicolaus in urbe 
Formauit Mauro principe Christophoro. 


Justini historici clarissimi in Trogi Pompeii historias liber 
xliiii. feliciter explicit McccCLxx. From this we learn that 
the work is the abridgment by Justinus of the Histories of 
Trogus Pompeius, and that it was printed in Venice by 
Nicolas Jenson, a Frenchman, in the year 1470, when 
Cristoforo Mauro was doge. Here we have information in 
plenty, but to be obliged to turn to the end of a book to 
know its subject was intolerable, and was soon felt to be so. 
Even in very early books we sometimes find the title printed 
like a label on the first leaf, but the commonest plan was to 
head the first printed leaf with an explanation of the nature 
and contents of the book. This time we will take our 
example from a work printed by our own William Caxton 
in 1483. Here the first leaf is blank, the second has at its 
head : ‘‘ This book is intytled the pilgremage of the sowle, 
translated out of Frensshe in to Englysshe. Which book 
is ful of deuoute maters touchynge the sowle, and many 
questyons assoyled to cause a man to lyue the better in this 
world, And it conteyneth fyue bookes, as it appereth 
herafter by Chapytres.” At the end of the work this infor- 
mation is repeated, and the bibliographer also is given the 
details which he desires. Thus the colophon runs: “ Here 
endeth the dreme of pylgremage of the soule translated oute 
of Frensshe in to Englysshe, With somewhat of addicion, 
the yere of oure lord mcccc. & thyrten and endeth in the 
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vigyle of Seynt Bartholomew. Emprynted at Westmestre 
by William Caxton and fynysshed the sixth day of Juyn 
the yere of our lord MccccLxxxul. and the first yere of the 
regne of Kynge Edward the fyfthe.” On the verso of the 
first leaf of the British Museum copy of this Caxton the 
short title of the book is written in manuscript, and it is 
probable that the slow growth of the title-page is best to be 
explained by that same humility before the ornate and 
gorgeous flourishes of the scribe, which caused the early 
printers to leave blanks for the initial letters and chapter- 
marks to be filled in by hand. But as printers grew in 
pride they scorned dependence on any but themselves, and 
from 1490 onwards the appearance of the short title of the 
work on the first leaf begins to be the rule. Thus, in 
Vérard’s edition of the French work from which Caxton’s is 
translated the title-page reads: “Le pelerinaige de lame,” and 
so with many other of his works. In one instance as early 
as 1493 the place of imprint is already added to the title- 
page, which runs: ‘ Des deux amans translate de latin en 
fracois et imprime a paris nouuellement.” This, however, is 
an exception, and down to the end of the fifteenth century 
what we may call the label title-page continues to be the 
rule, but occasionally embellished, sometimes by a printer’s 
emblem, sometimes by an ornamental wood-cut. 

To the two different methods of embellishment indicated 
in the last paragraph, the right-thinking book-lover will 
attach very different values. Both in Italy and France the 
addition of an ornamental wood-cut has produced some very 
beautiful title-pages. One of these is given as an illustra- 
tion to this article, partly for its intrinsic beauty, partly 
as a protest against the prevalent idea that the only pos- 
sible illustration to a title-page is a small steel-engraved 
vignette placed in the middle of the page. But though 
wood-cuts, if in themselves beautiful and in due relation 
to the subject of the work, form a very delightful embellish- 
ment, it is evident that they will vary in goodness with 
the condition of arts with which printers have nothing 
to do, that they form a serious addition to the cost of pro- 
duction, and also are incompatible with the presence of any 
but the least pretentious of publishers’ or printers’ devices. 
These last, on the other hand, are thoroughly in place on 
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every ee they form an item of expenditure which 
need only incurred once, and with the scores of good 
examples from which it is open to modern publishers to 
borrow, it can only be a certain perversity which even in 
the most degraded state of art can fail in securing a reason- 
ably good one. The addition of the publisher's device to 
every book which is considered worth decent paper and 
decent print, is thus the first of the few suggestions which it 
is part of the design of this article to offer. The splendid 
device of Nikolaos Blastos (1499), which we give as one of 
our illustrations, errs indeed on the side of excess, since 
it dwarfs the title of the book into insignificance; but 
this makes it only the better example of the fearlessness 
of the old printers in their employment of this form of 
ornament. 

Of the last stage in the evolution of the title-page little 
need be said. By the addition of the publisher’s device the 
contemporary book-lover was informed both of the publisher 
and the place of imprint, and to this day the title-pages of 
the books of certain firms, who may have their own reasons 
for omitting the year of publication, tell their purchasers no 
more than this. Throughout the sixteenth century the use 
of colophons continued general, and during the years 1510- 
1540, while the full title-page was growing up, the amount 
of information repeated from the colophon is very arbitrary, 
consisting sometimes of date and place, sometimes of place 
and publisher’s name, sometimes of publisher’s name and 
date. By 1540 the full title-page had become the rule, and 
it is sad to have to state that the results of this laborious 
growth, especially in England and Germany, were singu- 
larly hideous, and became increasingly so during the next 
century. The causes or symptoms of this decadence may be 
reduced to three heads: (1) the disuse or decreased impor- 
tance of the publisher’s device, owing to the presence on the 
title-page of the imprint previously only given in the 
colophon ; (2) the desire to state too much ; (3) the desire to 
emphasize certain words in the title, which gradually degene- 
rated into an inane ambition on the part of the printer to 
show off the multiplicity of his types. On the second and 
third of these causes it is necessary to say a few words. 
The earliest titles were as a rule quite short, and readers 
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were left to discover the names sometimes of authors, and 
almost invariably of editors and translators, from prefatory 
or commendatory epistles. But as editions multiplied such 
information as this had necessarily to be placed on the 
forefront of the book, and soon we have elaborate explana- 
tions of how commentator B has improved upon the 
labours of commentator A, and how everything has been 
‘ diligentissime castigatum’ and is now ‘ multo quam antea 
accuratius.’ The habit of ‘book-building’ also soon came 
into existence, and the problem had to be faced of duly 
informing purchasers of the contents of a volume made up 
of several parts, each by a different author. Two Aldine 
title-pages may serve as examples of how the elder printers 
met this difficulty of long titles. ‘In hoc libro hzc con- 
tinentur’ runs the head-line of a title-page 1495; and 
then follow in eight successive paragraphs, ‘Constantini 
Lascaris Erotemata ci interpretatione latina,” and a list 
of seven other works. Again, in a Horace of 1519 the 
title “OQ. Horatii Flacci Poemata Omnia” in large type, 
is followed by a long list of editors, index-makers, etc., 
printed in small italics arranged triangularly. In both 
cases the title-page keeps its antique massive appearance, 
while full information is given with all possible clearness. 
But such simplicity was not to the taste of later printers, 
and the titles of similarly composed books are soon spread 
over the whole page, with a painful repetition cf every pos- 
sible synonym for the phrase ‘To which is added.’ To 
further assist the reader in detecting the merits of the book 
offered for sale, the important words in the title were now 
brought into prominence by the use of different types, or by 
the interchange of red and black ink. These alterations 
made woful havoc with the beauties which had characterized 
the old title-pages, but at least they were prompted by a 
reasonable aim, and were, therefore, to be excused, if 
regretted. But with the continued decadence of the art of 
printing, all method was lost in the madness which seized 
on those responsible for sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
title-pages. When red ink was used at all it appeared in 
alternate lines with black; the size of types was regulated 
sometimes by a desire to begin with the largest, at others 
without even this show of reason. In an edition of “ A/ 
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Second/ part of Essayes/ by Sir W. Cornwallis,” the word 
‘Second’ is twice the size of any other; so in the title- 
page of ‘Certaine Miscellany works of the Right Honour- 
able Francis, Lo. Verulam, Viscount St. Albans,’ the 
words ‘ The Right Honourable’ are large enough to swallow 
all the rest. Along with these absurdities another custom 
may be mentioned by which, the necessity of a multiplicity 
of types being regarded as over-riding the requirements of 
sense, one half of a word would often be printed in large 
type, the other in small. Examples of this arrangement 
may be found in the advertising columns of most newspapers, 
and therefore need not be given here. 

The above brief summary of the misdoings of Elizabethan 
printers justifies some measure of congratulation that at 
least in this respect we are better than our fathers. But the 
repentance of modern printers and publishers is marked by 
much timidity. The merits of the old title-pages may be sum- 
marized as consisting in: (1) the quaintness and beauty of 
their printer’s emblems ; (2) the restriction of the number of 
types to a minimum, which usually allowed only one, and 
seldom more than two; (3) the massive arrangement of 
these types either in rectangles like those now used in this 
magazine, or triangles, as in our Junta illustration; (4) the 
skilful use of red ink. During the last few years our leading 
publishers have revived the use of emblems, but with an 
obvious alarm lest they should appear too conspicuous on 
the title-page. The multiplicity of types continues an evil. 
A book published the other day, and printed by one of the 
best firms of printers, has no less than twelve varieties on 
its title-page, and six or seven are not an uncommon number. 
The massive arrangement of the words of the title has ap- 
peared not only in this magazine, and in the publications 
of the Villon Society, but even in some stray volumes of 
shilling reprints. As for red ink, everybody uses it, but 
alas, without much discretion. To fall into a form of expres- 
sion which has closed many a preface: if the beauty of our 
illustration shall persuade but a single publisher to mass all 
his red (N.B: zo#¢ pink) in one portion of the title-page, and 
leave the rest in the simplicity of sables, “this article will 
not have been written in vain.” ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
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N THE DAYS OF THE PHILI- 
STINES. 
A friend of mine was shewing me the 
other day some charming verses, which 
he had just finished; and their moral, 
certainly, was not less excellent than their 
is rhythm. Why should we lament Greek 
Helen, they said, and those wonderful loves of Horace and 
Catullus? If only we have eyes to see, and will keep them 
open, in London we shall meet with ladies as beautiful as 
they were, and our experiences may prove as romantic as ever 
the most poetical spirit can wish. 

So Lawrence Burton, the artist, seems to have found. 
His twelve-month’s worship of Ethel Calderon grows deeper 
day by day. That her beauty has taken possession of him, 
anybody who calls him friend, and watches the develop- 
ment of his work, may see easily enough. Not that 
Lawrence raves about her, or pesters his acquaintance with 
sonnets written to her eyes and hair: but sometimes in the 
confidence of an evening’s smoke together our talk has fallen 
upon Ethel: and then one may learn what she is to him by 
hints assuredly significant ; while in the faces and figures of 
his drawings we are struck by perpetual reminiscences, 
consciously and unconsciously recorded, of the girl’s curious 
beauty. 

Yet, would everybody be charmed by her, or even allow 
that she was beautiful? Let me try and draw you a sketch 
of the young lady, that held out her hand to me with just 
the slightest smile, when one day a few months since 
Lawrence was good enough to introduce us. Tall, and 
singularly slight in figure, she was dressed in a plain, dark- 
blue serge, that fitted closely; and her hat of the same 
material was trimmed with dark blue ribbon. The effect of 
such austere adornment was certainly to emphasize both her 
features and the finely curved lines of her figure. The dark- 
brown eyes, as you first met her, were what struck you at 
once : they appeared even extraordinarily large : but almost 
immediately, as she kept looking out on you frankly with 
them, you felt that this appearance of largeness was not 
wholly dependent upon actual size, but upon the iris and the 
pupil being almost of a single shade, recalling to you irre- 
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sistibly the blank, patient, pathetic look of some beautiful 
animals. Above them the brow sloped back with the subtle 
curve, which characterizes the heads of Hera or Athene on 
ancient coins; the low, white brow, passing into delicate 
gray beneath a cluster of little, brown curls, which just 
showed themselves from under the blue serge of her simple 
hat. It was not of a Greek, however, that the girl’s slightly 
aquiline nose reminded you, but of a Florentine relief of the 
Renaissance: the sensitive curl of the nostril leading you, 
as by an artistically considered transition of Nature herself, 
on to the wide and perfectly struck curve of her full, ripely- 
coloured lips: the full brown of the large eyes, the full red- 
ness of the large mouth, being at once, and almost weirdly, 
emphasized against the general paleness of the flesh. The 
whole head was small, and set daintily forward on a long, 
- slender neck. Donatello would have seized on such a model 
atonce. With what loving subtlety would his delicate fingers 
have left us a portrait of her to wonder at in the low, 
marble relief! I think he would have altered little: I think 
he would have recognized a “subject made,” as if by an 
immediate providence, ‘‘ to his hand.” 

When Burton first came face to face with Ethel Calderon, 
she was quietly strolling up and down one spring evening, to 
the strains of that mysterious music of a valse, which, how- 
ever faulty may be the execution of the orchestra, is always 
irresistibly seductive. Their eyes met full: but they did 
not speak, or even smile. Physically they did not either of 
them pause for the infinitesimal fraction of a moment. But 
the delicate, intimate affinities of Love are not necessarily 
dependent upon conditions of time or touch: and after 
staying in the crowd a minute or two longer, as it were for 
the mere purpose of recovering himself, Lawrence walked 
out into the sharp April air, possessed. In his diary for 
that evening there is a short, perfervid entry. It is partly a 
cry of pain, a cry certainly of wonder; the cry as of a man, 
who has been wandering about, not aimlessly, but with a 
dread upon him that this wandering may prove aimless after 
all in the end; and who then comes suddenly full on his 
dream and clesire there actually before him. In a moment 
there is a sense of God, and he is down upon his knees very 
humbly, and in thanksgiving. 
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I have hinted that Burton was not a man to carry his 
heart upon his sleeve. His most intimate friends did not 
immediately recognize by any word or manner of his the 
visitation of this new experience. His tall, powerful figure 
moved easily amongst us as usual. If anything, his careful 
dress was a little more careful; his grave face, and quiet 
behaviour, a little more grave and inward: as one thinks 
now, a sort of silence hung about, him, such as becomes a 
man in some sacred spot full of subduing yet incentive 
influences. But this change, quite real certainly, was out- 
wardly so slight, that, though now we can recall it, at the 
moment it passed amongst us unobserved. For Burton 
himself, however, the heavens and the earth had opened 
their secrets: and in the centre of a new world of things 
stood the Lady, across whom Love had brought him that 
evening, transfiguring its objects and its aims, and inducing in 
him strange, new fancies, and determinations towards them. 

But the nature of every real artist is sensuous: it is not 
content with the contemplation of life’s secrets as ideas, but 
desires veritably to touch and handle them. And so it was 
inevitable, that Lawrence Burton should set himself to meet 
Miss Calderon, to become acquainted with her, to let her 
know, whatever might be the manner of her accepting the 
intelligence, what a significance her existence had for him. 
And assuredly in this case there did not seem to be those 
initial difficulties, with which the conventionalisms of society 
hedge around the first advances of an acquaintance. The 
difficulties were rather such as sprang from Burton’s own 
self-consciousness, from his overstrained fear of being 
jestingly, even, as was not at least impossible, with some 
coarseness, repelled; or of a shocking disappointment, 
supposing the feelings or the words of the girl should not 
be such as were the proper complement of her physical 
beauty. For many days together he sought her at the time, and 
in the places, that he fancied were likely again to bring them 
face to face. Yet face to face they came more than once, 
and passed one another by. The man’s sensitive horror of 
repulse or of disappointment rendered him quite foolishly 
vacillating ; as it is with us when we fear to move close up 
to a beautiful bird or butterfly, lest we should frighten the 
fairness away, and wholly lose it. 
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Their acquaintance came of course finally, came one 
evening in a manner almost as sudden as was that of the first 
meeting. Burton’s eyes met Ethel’s not for the first or the 
second time; and the faint, nervous smile, which gathered up 
her lips into an even more beautiful curve, was surely Love’s 
own call of recognition and acceptance. As he raised his 
hat and spoke to her, his first sensation was one of wonder 
as to what it was, that could have kept them so long apart : 
his own sister seemed scarcely better known to him; nor 
was his behaviour towards Ethel, unspoiled by any taint of 
shyness, less easy than would have been natural in a brother. 
Miss Calderon lived down by the river at Chelsea: and in 
a week’s time Lawrence Burton might have been found there 
spending the afternoon with her, and her friend, Catarina; 
with a little pencil sketch of that exquisite renaissance head 
in his pocket-book, drawn hastily, but not without care, in 
the half-hour that they had been alone together, before after- 
noon tea came in, and they could be alone no longer. 

A week, a month, three months passed, and Burton seldom 
visited, or even saw, Ethel. The dear child had grown 
more dear to him; but he doubted seriously, whether on her 
part she had any care for his existence. Moreover there was 
this characteristic scrupulosity about the way of his affection 
for the girl, that, whenever he called at Chelsea, or went 
wandering to meet her elsewhere, he would not willingly 
present himself without some sweet sacrament, as he un- 
affectedly held it to be, of his devotion; at the least a 
daintily-tied box of sweetmeats ; a soft, silk handkerchief to 
guard the slim neck and lie amid the warmth of the low 
bosom; or, more frequently, a delicately arranged bunch of 
choice and fragrant flowers, with their natural leaves, which 
he would pin against the white frills of her tightly-fitting 
dress, as a piece of positive colour, that made even more 
seductive the pear] tints of her throat and shell-like ear; and 
over which, as he left them there, his kiss, while their lips 
pressed full on one another, was to his fancy a religious, 
consecrating ceremony. But choice offerings, however 
small, selected here and there with no little thought as 
to their appropriateness, we cannot lay frequently at the 
shrines of our devotion without a sensible drain on our 
resources: and Burton’s resources were far from inex- 
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haustible. He forced himself therefore into a state of 
self-denial, and tried hard to be content with memories and 
dreams. At the end of three months’ time he went for a 
long-promised visit into the country. It would have been 
different, had he been certain of any desire on Ethel’s part 
for his companionship; had his natural over-sensitiveness 
allowed him even a serious fancy, that such a desire might 
gradually be possible for her. But without certainty, and 
except under exciting, evanescent conditions of emotion 
nearly without hope, he kept himself steadily out of her way. ~ 

On the afternoon that he returned home he found awaiting 
him a letter, directed in a strange hand. Opening it he 
found to his astonishment that it came from Catarina: its 
date was ten days old: by some stupid mistake it had never 
been forwarded to him. “Ethel has been very ill, almost 
dead,” she wrote. ‘ She has asked me to send this, and beg 
you to come and see her.” 

In as short a time as a hansom could take him in 
Lawrence stood by the dear girl’s bed. ‘ How cruel you 
must have thought me,” he cried, “ I have been away : only 
this moment has the letter reached me.” “I knew; I knew 
it must be so,” Ethel quietly answered. A faint perfume of 
violets filled the warm, dimly-lighted room. “ My child,” 
he said very softly, “ my child!” And as their lips met and 
clung to one another in a long silence, I think that Hope was 
born into Lawrence Burton’s life. SELWYN IMAGE. 





HE PRESENT CONDITION OF 
ENGLISH SONG-WRITING. 
Songs are more generally diffused than 
5 any other form of Musical Art, and 
penetrate into the domestic privacy of 
more homes than any other kind of 
M7 Music whatever; and consequently the 
condition of that branch of Art is a sort of barometer for 
the state of public taste in its widest sense. In a country 
where the most successful songs show delicacy and refine- 
ment of thought, neatness of treatment, rhythmic and con- 
structive interest, genuine sentiment and musical variety, 
taste may be expected to be healthy and musical intelligence 
high ; and in proportion as these things are absent must they 
be low. Of course barometers are not to be too implicitly 
trusted without knowledge of some other signs and tokens, 
in the heavens and elsewhere; and so may it be with the 
Song-barometer. But there is a good deal to be judged from 
both ; and as far as the latter indicates anything, it must be 
judged that the great mass of the public in this country have 
for the past thirty years or so been sunk in a Slough of 
Musical Despond, such as can rarely have been provided 
for any other nation under heaven. The very facilities 
which song-writing has offered for making money with the 
very least trouble has been its curse; and it has conse- 
quently become a sort of business, by which a lazy and 
slatternly taste is fostered in the public, and then fed with a 
perfect flood of insipid and commonplace concoctions, which 
have been consumed by the gallon, with the most pernicious 
effects to art. The makers of the patent trade-song, from 
which one may exclude successful composers in other 
branches of art, have been for the most part helpless 
dullards whose sentiment is sodden with vulgarity and 
commonness, whose artistic insight is a long way below 
zero, whose ideas of declamation are an insult to the 
language, and whose musical incapacity is tragi-comic; and 
these have been thy gods, O Israel ! 

But strange to say, while things are almost at their worst, 
hopeful signs of a change begin to show themselves. In 
default of a ready artistic supply of home growth, there has 
sprung up avery fair sale of first-rate foreign products ; and 








a few brave publishers have risen above the pessimism of their 
order, and made up their minds to encourage things which 
are artistically meant, and musically healthy—and last, but 
certainly not least, there are most encouraging evidences of 
the beginning of a new outburst of lyric energy among the 
very young rising composers. It is really surprising to see 
how they come on. A few have already made their appearance 
who show to an extraordinary degree the delicate re 
ness of perception, and the instinct for rounding off and 
completing the musical presentation of a first-rate poetical 
lyric such as is among the rarest of gifts—while those who 
have a healthy feeling for declamation of their own language, 
and are capable of being inspired by genuine poetry,and doing 
things which are musically interesting and refined, look quite 
a promising troop. How they will stand the difficulties and 
dangers of the way remains to be seen. Meanwhile the 
Hossy Horse hopes to have opportunities of now and then 
carrying round a specimen of genuine English Musical 
Song—such as has artistic point, and delicacy, and purity 
of sentiment, or any of those many charms which lie in the 
province of the genuine song-writer; and he starts with a 
delicate and refined specimen by one of the foremost in the 
ranks of the newly-rising band, whose lyrics are beginning 
to be prized and welcomed by those who take pleasure in 
what is genuinely artistic. C. HuBert H. Parry. 
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ON REVISITING LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


THE triple spire springs heavenward as of old ; 
The bordering limes stand touched by no decay 
Save Autumn's; still the gathered people pray ; 
And ancient chants through ancient aisles are rolled: 
Yet hath not Time even here, his wings to fold, 
Paused ; the hoar fane is full of yesterday ; 
New blazonries dye sunlight; new array 
Of kings and saints the storied niches hold: 
Pilgrim, that hither stealest to behold 
The spot of thy departure on Life’s way, 
Clings a like garland to thy temples grey ? 
Is a like record of thy travel told ? 
Rich in the new, nor rifled of the old, 
Seek’st thou these precincts fortunate as they ? 

R. GARNETT. 


September 23, 1887. 












HE NEW REREDOS AT ST. PAUL'S 
CONSIDERED IN ITS RELATION 
TOTHEWHOLE DESIGN OF THAT 
CATHEDRAL. 

Perhaps the one element of the art of 
Sir Christopher Wren, which abides with 
us above any other of the many and 
admirable traits in the art of that master, the one element in 
all his designs which, study we them never so often, occurs 
and reoccurs to us with new wonder and unfailing delight, 
is his unparalleled command over scale: I mean that felicity 
of his in so relating the proportions of the masses and lines 
of what is far away to what is near the eye, that the whole 
composition appears vaster and more sublime than it really 
is. The precise quality of this aspect of his art is of a nature 
so subtle and evasive, that it is to be sages: rather than 
defined however delicately. Indeed it is better that it should 
be sought out every man for himself, than that I or any other 
writer should attempt to give in words, what can only be 
completely expressed in Architecture, and is proper to that 
art alone. I will therefore make but one attempt to convey 
to youmysense. St. Paul’s is to our hand, and we can wish 
for no better example than the western front: so let us en- 
deavour to stand apart from the traffic under the low archway 
of Doctors’ Commons, and watch whoever may chance to pass 
on the opposite pavement : or perhaps we may be more fortu- 
nate, and find a man leaning against the south-western angle 
of the cathedral. His height, as he leans there against the 
plinth, will give us a certain unit of measurement by which 
we shall be enabled to form a lively sense of the height of 
that member. In like manner, knowing the invariable pro- 
portion of the plinth to the pilasters and entablature, we gain 
thesamesenseof the entireorder, and so of the second or super- 
imposed order. Only observe that I say a lively sense, not an 
exact knowledge, a sense that the dimension of this or that 
order is so many times the height of a man, not a knowledge 
that it is so many feet high, which tells us no more than any 
other mathematical conclusion. But I am digressing, and have 
carried youno farther than the upper order, while my thoughts 
lie with the colossal statues which stand about the bases of 
the campanili. We know but too well that these figures are 
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colossal, and yet are but too well content, if so far the spirit 
of Wren has taken hold on us, to think of them as figures 
of men only a little above the life. We may see in it 
the ‘ultima manus,’ or if we are people entirely of this 
century, a mere trick; but in the transition to these statues 
from the endeavour to estimate the upper order the eye is 
given ae a new unit of measurement, and beholds 
in the campanili a visionary grandeur, which, had the figures 
been of another height, it would not have divined in them. 
In this indefinable relation, effected by these statues, between 
the western steeples and the men and women moving about 
the portico, Wren evinces one of the finest touches of his 
genius in its mastery over scale. 

It is doubtless a desirable and noble endeavour to make 
the cathedral of St. Paul’s a more beautiful house for the 
offices of the Church, and therefore, because of this added 
beauty, more winning to the people, that they should elect 
to worship there. In the reredos lately completed we have the 
first attempt of any significance to bring such an aim to pass ; 
and in this it is worthy of all commendation. Yet if we 
have any care for Wren's work as a piece of art admirable 
in itself, the beauty of which is rather to be increased than 
out-done and set on one side, we must before all things 
observe the principles that he observed, the subtlest of 
which I have sought to point out to you in the foregoing 
passage. We must relate to the whole building whatever 
sculpture or decoration we may bring into the church, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as he related his statues on the west 
front to the dome and the campanili, and, indeed, all parts 
to the grand idea of his composition as a whole; for if we 
once break this harmony of subordination which runs through 
the entire fabric, there must needs follow as pitiful a result, 
as if the hand of the painter had erred in touching a mouth 
or an eye, or the finger of the musician in the midst of one 
of the fugues of Bach had faltered upon the clavichord. 

The matter then, which I propose to myself, is to inquire 
how far the method and temper of the designer of this new 
reredos is in accordance with the method and temper evinced 
by Wren in composing his cathedral ; to which end I shall 
first consider the plan of the reredos, and then pass on to 
the elevation. In the plan the main idea is that of a central 
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altar piece upon an oblong base, with a curved wing on 
either side. These in the elevation produce an effect as of 
one curved surface ; and placed immediately in front of the 
semicircular apse, the impression of the east end is that of 
curve against curve. But the unvarying practice of Wren, 
and indeed of all the masters of Renaissance art, is to 
counteract every curved form by a rectangular form, and 
every rectangular form by a curve either of a circular or 
other nature. His was too keen an instinct not to show 
him in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, that curve 
balanced only by curve, or line by line, produces a weak im- 
pression: and I think it requires very little discernment to 
perceive how feeble and unscholarly the effect of the apse 
has been rendered by the introduction of these curves in the 
plan of the reredos. But to appreciate this distinction more 
clearly let us turn to the “ Parentalia,” and learn Wren’s own 
intention in the matter. He had conceived, we are told, ‘a 
Design of an altar-piece consisting of four Pillars wreathed, 
of the richest Greek marble, supporting a canopy hemis- 
pherical with proper decorations of architecture and sculp- 
ture.” In such a design, the rectangular form of the 
entablature, as it rested upon the columns of Greek marble, 
would have given the necessary foil to the apse; while the 
hemispherical roof would have connected these two forms, 
and so have brought the east end of the church into a 
harmony; and I cannot conceive of any other form of 
altar-piece, save that of a Baldachino, which would have 
exactly fulfilled the conditions necessary to produce such an 
effect. 

It has been noticed that in Gothic architecture the hori- 
zontal lines are always subordinated to those that are up- 
right, but that in the Classic styles the contrary principle is 
observed. One might refine this criticism still further by 
pointing out that though in the true Antique, as well as in 
the Renaissance buildings, the upright lines were never 
allowed to break the horizontal lines, yet in the later work, 
following, as it did, the Gothic spirit, and especially in the 
work of Wren, the total impression is no longer that of 
the horizontal lines lying grandly upon the earth as in the 
finest of the Roman theatres and temples, but eminently 
and essentially that of the Medizeval churches rising with 
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surprising height and spirituality of temper; for the old 
orders of Vitruvius had been informed with a new spirit, 
the spirit of movement and aspiration. If we would come 
to examine this sense of movement and see how it is 
attained, we should find that such an analysis is only toa 
certain extent permitted us, for the true secret of its nature 
doubtless is one with that of the inscrutable presentation of 
spirit understood in Literature, but misunderstood in Archi- 
tecture, as style. 

So far, however, as it is possible, I will endeavour to 
trace how Wren effected this. In the nave of St. Paul’s, as 
indeed in the choir and transepts of the church, the main 
pilasters, rising directly from low bases, are carried up with- 
out any break to the great height of the main entablature. 
The loftiness of these pilasters is insisted upon chiefly by 
two things, the omittance of any plinth, and the immediate 
imposition of the vaulting upon the attic of the great order ; 
yet in the subtle management of these simple elements Wren 
obtains much of the sense of movement in that part of the 
cathedral. But I am wrong in saying that he entirely 
avoided the use of a plinth, for he has carried along the 
walls of the aisles, and between the pilasters of the arcade, 
a band of ornament at that height from the ground, which 
would properly have determined the height of the plinth of 
the great order. Wren has not, however, as an architect of 
to-day would have done, ruled this band of ornament where- 
ever it could reasonably be drawn on his»elevation, but he 
has used it here and there only as he instinctively felt it was 
needed: and yet by this nd of ornament he gives us all 
the advantages of a plinth, such as the sense of a solid base 
upon which the fabric rests, or the sense of a unit of 
measurement whereby we can scale the building, without 
any of the disadvantages which would follow in this instance 
from an interference with the essential idea of the upward 
movement of the great pilasters, consequent on the received 
employment of such a member. 

If entering by the west door we should chance for the first 
time to see the new reredos on a fair day, the impression of 
the whole, after the eye has become a little accustomed to 
the brilliance of the gold on the white marble, is that of a 
confusion of many columns and much sculpture resting 
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upon a double plinth. Nor is the designer content with 
introducing a double plinth into a building of an acknow- 
ledged master, where this member is only suggested, and 
that with the most subtle and delicate art, but he must 
insist on their horizontal lines by introducing bands of dark 
coloured marble which stand out with astonishing signi- 
ficance, inlayed as they are in the crystalline splendour of 
the white marble. The result is an effect contrary to that 
which Wren has striven to obtain; and instead of move- 
ment and sublimity we receive a painful sense of a deadness 
and lateral spread. 

I spoke a few lines since of the confusion of many columns 
and much sculpture ; to make my meaning clear, let us walk 
to either side of the dome so that we can see the wood-work 
of the choir-stalls. Here also is much ornament and of a 
most florid kind, the naturalistic carving of Grinlin 
Gibbons. Technically it is very wonderful; but wonderful 
only as that pot of flowers by him, which shook surprisingly 
with the motion of the coaches passing by in the street 
below, was wonderful. Yet in this wood-work is neither 
confusion nor restlessness, because this wealth of ornament 
is never allowed to break or interfere with the chief lines, 
which are always of the simplest and severest nature. In- 
deed this florid ornament is subordinated to these simple 
and severe lines in the same manner as the lines themselves 
are subordinated, both in their kind and proportions, to the 
chief lines of the building. But in the reredos all these prin- 
ciples have been passed over; the chief lines are wanting in 
simplicity ; the sculpture and ornament are neither subor- 
dinated to these chief lines nor in themselves finely dis- 
posed ; and lastly, the design of the reredos as a whole is 
not related to the design of the cathedral so as to become a 
part of it, as the choir-stalls and the screens of the side 
chapels are a part of it. 

The chief lines are wanting in simplicity. If we consider 
the lesser order of the colonnade in relation to the wreathed 
order of the altar-piece proper, we miss that perfect sense of 
union between the two orders which is distinctive of the 
finest work ; but if we pass on to the consideration of the 
lesser order of the wings in relation to the double plinth, we 
are distressed by a most unpleasing disproportion, an entire 
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want of harmony; and without true harmony it is impossible 
to obtain true simplicity, else were baldness simplicity. 
But, moreover, there is a want of simplicity in a more 
definite sense ; for a double plinth and a double order has 
been used, where in such instances Wren has employed but 
a single order with the usual plinth. 

The sculpture and ornament are neither subordinated to 
these chief lines, nor in themselves finely disposed. I must 
confess I have been unable to discover what we are to under- 
stand by the term “ Greek marble,” of which Wren intended 
to fashion the four wreathed columns of the Baldachino: 
but from being spoken of as “‘ the richest,” it would seem to 
have been of a deep colour, and not the marble of Pentelicus, 
or some other of an ivory sort. However, I am certain it 
was of such akind, that viewed from a distance it would have 
appeared of a uniform tone: for a marble of a very pro- 
nounced figure would ill agree with the elaborate lines of this 
form of column. But the architect of the reredos has not 
only overlooked this nicety, but he has garlanded his columns 
with gilt leafage work; so that when we look at them from 
a distance the outline of the columns is lost in the sheen of 
the gilding and the mottling of the marble, and we do 
not receive from them that impression, which is the first 
thing to be demanded of a column, the sense of support. 
This is but one instance of a want of due subordination in 
the ornament to the chief lines of the design. But touching 
the disposition of the sculpture; let us consider the central 
subject, the Crucifixion, as a mere arrangement of white 
masses against a dark background, and then turn to a fine 
example of the Florentine art it would emulate, such as that 
altar-piece by Andrea della Robbia in the cathedral at 
Arezzo, and how insipid an imitation does it appear by the 
contrast! What variety is there obtained by the simple 
balance of the crucified Christ against the two kneeling 
figures! With what delicacy are the three groups of angels 
on either side of the cross given their right degree of 
prominence; with what mastery are the winged heads dis- 
posed! But here there is neither variety, nor a musical 
arrangement of the masses. 

Lastly, the design of the reredos as a whole is not related 
to the design of the cathedral so as to become a part of it, 
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as the choir-stalls and the screens of the side chapels are a 
part of it. By placing the lesser order of the wings upon 
the double plinth, the highest member of its cornice is 
brought on a level with the corresponding member of the 
cornice of the pilasters that support the arcade; by this 
device not only is Wren’s practice in the use of a diminu- 
tive order inverted, but the whole effect of the arcade of 
the choir is dwarfed, and all the finest touches of his art to 
give that essential impression of movement and sublimity 
rendered of no avail. And this brings me to the considera- 
tion of the most serious defect of the whole design, its 
excessive height. Seen from the nave of the cathedral, we 
have in the apse an echo of the lines of the dome, anda 
beautiful close of the many lines of the building. It was 
desirable to hide as little of this by an altar-piece as possible, 
and so for this reason the form of a Baldachino especially 
commended itself. But now the apse is practically cut off 
from the rest of the church, and the reredos, from its great 
height and extent, becomes a portion of the structure, 
instead of the design of the cathedral. 

It would seem to me, so far as I have been able to 
discover, that the architect of the new reredos has en- 
deavoured to produce an effect of light and shade upon the 
white marble columns and golden capitals as they mingle 
with the perspective of the apse beyond, an effect akin in 
temper, though but superficially, to the temper of Gothic 
tabernacle-work with its want of restraint and its freedom 
from premeditation. But the mysterious effects of Wren 
were very differently produced. A critic, perhaps the 
subtlest of our age, has observed of Leonardo da Vinci that 
he was always desirous of beauty, ‘‘ but desired it always in 
such definite and precise forms, as hands or flowers or hair.” 
And so it was with Wren, who was always so desirous of 
mysterious beauty, of vast sublimity, but desired it not only 
in the definite and precise forms of the architecture of that 
time, but in these forms used so logically that we can say 
why each is used as it is, and not otherwise: indeed, there 
is no whit of his detail which he has not argued out to its 
last conclusion. Of these mere externals of his art we can 
speak with precision, as one might gather up in one’s hands 
the abundance of a woman’s hair; yet the inscrutable spirit 
of the thing evades us, and we cannot divine, even in our 
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own hearts, of what its mysterious beauty really consists ; 
and who, then, shall speak of these things ? 

The day is almost too late to put forth any suggestions 
concerning the decoration of St. Paul’s: besides my re- 
marks are likely to be the most unpopular in this age of 
extravagances; but this, by the way, is a reason why I 
should hazard them. Excepting, perhaps, some of the 
mosaics in the spandril of the dome, any attempt as yet by 
way of decoration, has been far from satisfactory. The 
gilding of the stonework makes but a tawdry show and is 
little in keeping with the solid magnificence of the masonry ; 
and yet the problem is to tone down the cold effect of the 
interior, as we see it at present. If the stonework is to be 
left untouched, this can only be effected by the introduction 
of colour in the glazing of the windows; but here, again, we 
are met by another difficulty: for stained glass is essentially 
medizeval in sentiment, and the substitution of the irregular 
leading of the modern windows for the square panes of 
Wren’s clear glazing is in result so unhappy, that the mellow 
light thus gained in no way balances the loss of the original 
paning, the effect of which was so finely calculated by Wren. 
There is in the three little eastern windows of the crypt, 
some painted glass which, I am told, has been designed 
and executed, within the last few years, by Mr. Westlake. 
Here the square panes are more or less preserved, and the 
design is freely drawn in a dark, reddish-brown colour, 
regardless in a certain sense of the lead lines; and no 
colour is introduced excepting the occasional use, here and 
there, of a simple yellow stain. Windows such as these, if 
we will only make clear to ourselves the difference between 
painted and stained glass, and the necessary conditions 
proper to the production of each, may be made as fine and 
legitimate examples of art as the Jesse window at York, or 
the windows of some of the French cathedrals. They would 
be sufficient to mellow the cold masses of the stone work ; 
they would partake of the temper of the building ; and, above 
all things, the regular paning of Wren, which is so essential 
to complete the full beauty of the whole composition, could 
be exactly preserved in them. 

One word concerning the mosaics and then I have done. 
In spite of all that has been urged against Sir James 
Thornhill’s paintings in the dome, however unworthy they 
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may be as paintings, yet considered purely from an archi- 
tectural stand-point there is much in them that is eminently 
satisfactory. It is easy to say that it was from no wish of 
Wren’s that their execution was entrusted to Thornhill, that 
the faults of perspective in them are unpardonable, and that 
Wren himself desired that the dome should be covered with 
mosaics. Despite even these objections, I cannot but think 
that their architectural lines were founded on the suggestions 
of Wren, and that any new design which is to replace them 
by mosaics must be based upon some variation of their 
constructional lines, if it is to be permanently admired. To 
me, that extraordinary sense of vastness, which we now feel 
on looking up into the dome, is due in no slight measure to 
the absence of colour; for the sombre tones of the grissaile 
work mingle with that cloud of grey atmosphere which so 
often hovers beneath the cupola, obscuring all, until we 
actually seem to fancy an apprehension of something beyond 
the dome. Cover this retired space with the brilliance of 
many colours, and from being far off and uncertain, its field 
will become distinct, and so appear nearer the eye than it 
does at present. But, after all, do not spaces that are nearer 
the eyes, such as the vaults under the balconies in the dome, 
at the junction of the aisles of the transepts with those of 
the nave and choir, first demand to be filled? Let these, 
then, be covered with mosaics of a low and mellow tone, 
where neither gold nor vivid hues have too marked a 
prominence; for nothing is farther from the intention of 
Wren than this wealth of sumptuous marbles, this prodigal 
blaze of colour, who much as he delighted in the beauty of 
porphyry and jasper, and in the richness of splendid mosaics, 
spared yet to “interpose them oft,” and was not unwise. 
He loved these things, indeed, but he used them seldom, that 
thereby they might appear the more precious. We err if we 
think that Wren conceived of his cathedral as ultimately to 
be filled with all the exuberance of the Roman art of his 
time; it was conceived in the same temper as that in which 
Milton conceived the ‘‘ Samson Agonistes”; with the same 
severe restraint, possible only to the greatest spirits, as of 
one working in perpetual awe of the imminent presence of 
God; with the same simplicity and “ plain heroic magnitude 
of mind.” “ HERBERT P. HORNE. 
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TO T. G WITH A COPY OF 
THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. 


What the message Angels bring ? 
‘Christ is born to-day, a King.” 

King forsooth ! in cattle byre, 

All the ways trod down to mire, 

Where the crown and where the throne ? 
This, the King that Angels own ? 


Yes: since parents first were glad 
At the birth of lass or lad, 

King nor Kaiser never sees 

Fairer throne than mother’s knees, 
And of all Creation’s ring 

Man, because man, is the King. 


What the message Angels gave 
When the women sought the grave ? 
“Seek him not, beyond the prison 
To the Father Christ has risen.” 
Risen! what is Heaven, where ? 

On the earth, or in the air ? 


Tuck of trumpet, pulse of drum 
Sound when earthly monarchs come ; 
All the world may see their place ; 
But the risen Lord of Grace 

Makes a heaven, and dwells apart, 
Throned in every humble heart. 


Once on mother’s knees a Queen 

Thou, an infant, throned hast been, 

Queen because of human blood, 

Kin to Christ who died on Rood ; 

Live a Queen o’er hearts of men ' 
Blessing those who bless again. 

SI M 





Imitate the Christ, who came 
Tender infant free from blame ; 
Imitate the Christ, who trod 
Stony paths for love of God ; 
Imitate the Christ, and win 
Peace on earth and heaven within. 
C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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OR Ge NE TIEN SRE ISN ERIS Sf ATEN ON TONES TORTS 





ATTHEW ARNOLD; HIS PRAC- 
TICE, TEACHING, AND EXAM- 
PLE: AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 


Nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, 

Nullum, quod tetigit, non ornavit. 
Matthew Arnold has suddenly gone away 
from us; and his departure is making us 
realise, with bitter sorrow, all that we have lost. If it 
were possible in a single phrase to define the work of a great 
author, the phrase which I have chosen, it is part of Gold- 
smith’s epitaph, might define the work of Matthew Arnold. 
“ He laboured in almost every field of literature, and every- 
thing he handled became fascinating and beautiful.” Defini- 
tions, however, cannot be more than weak efforts thrown 
out towards the truth, they are bound to fall short, to press 
unduly upon a single aspect of it, to define it partially; 
though, in this case, the first half of Dr. Johnson’s epigram 
is, perhaps, entirely true. Matthew Arnold was a labourer 
‘in almost every field of literature;” it is this width of 
range, this universality of his, which gives him an unique 
position among contemporary men of letters. He “saw life 
steadily, and saw it whole.” 

But though his touch always has the gifts of beauty and 
fascination, he can endue things with even higher qualities 
than fascination and beauty. ‘‘ Poetry,” he says himself, 
“interprets by expressing with magical felicity the phy- 
siognomy and movement of the outer world, and it interprets 
by expressing, with inspired conviction, the ideas and laws 
of the inward world of man’s moral and spiritual nature.” 
If interprets by having ‘“‘ natural magic” and “ moral pro- 
fundity.” If Matthew Arnold’s poetry be looked at as a 
whole, it will not, I think, be found wanting in “ moral 
profundity ;” 





“ Tears 
Are in his eyes, and in his ears 
The murmur of a thousand years.” 


his verse is penetrated with a grave and serious morality. 
And, because he is haunted by “the something that infects 
the world,” his verse, when he is describing the outward 
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aspect of Nature, is “drenched,” as he would say, “ with 
natural magic :’— 


“ Not by those hoary Indian hills, 
Not by this gracious Midland sea 
Whose floor to-night sweet moonshine fills, 
Should our graves be. 


“ So sang I ; but the midnight breeze, 
Down to the brimm'd, moon-charmed main, 
Comes softly through the olive trees 
And checks my strain.” 


But, in addition to the quality of ‘“ natural magic,” to the 
expression of the beauty and fascination of the outer world, 
there is in his verse an ever present sense of the vastness 
and austerity of Nature :-— 


“ Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow, 
And faint the city gleams ; 
Rare the lone pastoral huts—marvel not thou ! 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 
But to the stars and the cold lunar beams ; 
Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams.” 


It is this sense of austerity and vastness which gives him 
his finest inspiration ; and I should point to his expression 


of that sense, and to his application of it to “ the ideas and 
laws of man’s moral and spiritual nature,” if I were asked 
to name his most individual and distinguishing quality. The 
following verse is an example of what I mean, and it will serve 
to mark the difference between Matthew Arnold and Words- 
worth in their treatment of Nature :— 
“ They 
Which touch thee are unmating things— 


Ocean and clouds and night and day ; 
Lorn autumns and triumphant springs.” 


Vordsworth’s message to us from Nature, is that it is a 
sympathetic, a companionable thing; he says, for instance, 
in his “ Tables Turned ”: — 


“ Books ! ’tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland Linnet, 
How sweet his music ! on my life, 
There's more of wisdom in it. 
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“And hark! how blithe the Throstle sings! 
He, too, ts no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


“ She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


“ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


And this impression of the joy that is to be found in Nature, 
of her living sympathy and companionship, is almost every- 
where present in Wordsworth, it is the prevailing impression 
that he leaves with us. 

The prevailing impression which we get from Matthew 
Arnold, on the other hand, is that Nature is a calming thing ; 
calming from its austerity, from its obedience to inevitable 
law, from its infinite patience and its “toil unsever’d from 
tranquility.” - 


“ And a look of passionate desire 
O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 
‘ Ye who from my childhood up have calm’d me, 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the end ! 


“** Ah, once more, I cried, ‘ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 
Still, still leh me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you!’ 


“ From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 
‘ In the rustling night-air came the answer : 
‘ Would’ st thou be as these are? Live as they. 


“* Onaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


“* And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silver'd roll ; 
For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 
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“* Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.” 


In dealing with Nature, Matthew Arnold has, therefore, a 
message, an inspiration, of his own; up to a certain point he 
follows Wordsworth, and then he goes beyond him, and 
gives us something which Wordsworth has not given. Ido 
not say something greater than Wordsworth has given, I 
only wish to point out that it is something different. Be- 
cause one of the most essential, though most neglected, 
functions of true criticism, is to seek out these finer shades 
of difference ; to extract the “peculiar sensation, the peculiar 
quality of pleasure which a man’s work excites in us.” And 
the very fineness of the sense which can thus discriminate, 
will make its possessor delight in these revelations of 
distinct personality, and dwell in them; but it will, at the 
same time, restrain him from the common and lamentable 
habit of pointing to a distinction for the sole purpose of 
establishing a vulgar rivalry. 

For there is a school of criticism which is always occupied 
in “placing the poets;” or in “putting writers into the main 
literary current,” whatever that may mean. The critics who 
usually employ these and similar phrases, have little to say 
about any individual poet, or about poetry in the concrete ; 
their remarks, in consequence, are so vague and comprehen- 
sive that they may be applied with equal fitness to every 
poet, and to almost every writer. This, no doubt, is a won- 
derful triumph of ingenuity, but still it has its disadvantages ; 
the disadvantage for the critic, is that he is apt to lose sight 
of the fine distinctions between things, he is a little wanting 
in discernment; the disadvantage for the reader, is thatjhe 
gains nothing definite, his notions are notcleared. The dis- 
advantage for the poet, whom the critic wishes to explain 
and the reader to study, is that he is not revealed; he is 
certainly “‘ put into the literary current,” but he is over- 
whelmed in the flood of verbiage which flows there. And 
when a writer talks of “ placing the poets ” there is only one 
thing to be done, that is to place his writing at once in the 
waste-paper basket; the phrase is offensive, the thing is 
impossible, the desire for it is absurd. It is most of all 





absurd, offensive, and impossible, in the case of a modern or 
a living poet; for the history of literature tells us very 
plainly that no age has ever been able to estimate its poets 
with absolute truth and insight. An age can, indeed, feel 
its own poets in a more penetrating way than an alien time 
can feel them; but it cannot give so true a verdict about 
them. A poet may commend himself to his own age by 
some touch of sentiment or style which beguiles that age to 
over-estimate enormously his true poetical quality. He may, 
in like manner, be underrated as a poet, not for any defect in 
poetry, but because he does not appeal in any special way to 
the prevailing sentiment of his time. And Posterity, which 
will judge with a cool impartiality far removed from the 
passing contemporary sentiment, may entirely reverse, and 
quite justly reverse, the contemporary decision. _ It is only 
when an age has passed away that its real function, and its 
true place, can be discerned; and until that period arrives, 
the literature which reflects it cannot be finally judged. It 
is, therefore, premature to form any opinion about Matthew 
Arnold’s relative position among his contemporaries. And 
we, who are touched ourselves by the same emotions and 
desires which move the poets of our time, are as little able 
to realize the position they will finally take in the classical 


poetry of England; we cannot settle where they may in- 
dividually rank in that list; we cannot even tell, with 
infallible certainty, which of them will be found worthy 
to rank in it at all. 


“ The epoch ends, the world ts still. 
The age has talk’'d and work'd its fill— 
The famous orators have shone, 
The famous poets sung and gone, 
The famous men of war have fought, 
The famous speculators thought, 
The famous players, sculptors, wrought, 
The famous painters filled their walt, 

: The famous critics judged it all. 
The combatants are parted now— 
Uphung the spear, unbent the bow, 
The puissant crown'd, the weak laid low. 
And in the after-silence sweet, 
Now strifes are hush’'d, our ears doth meet, 
Ascending pure, the bell-like fame 
Of this or that down-trodden name, 
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Delicate spirits push'd away 

In the hot press of the noon-day, 

And o'er the plain, where the dead age 
Did its now silent warfare wage— 

O'er that wide plain, now wrapt in gloom, 
Where many a splendour finds its tomb, 
Many spent fames, and fallen mights— 
The one or two immortal lights 

Rise slowly up into the sky 

To shine there everlastingly.” 


But, it may be urged, if the sphere of criticism is thus 
limited, what do you leave the critic to work upon when he 
tries to form a judgment about contemporary poets; are a 
poet's contemporaries alone to have no definite opinion about 
his work? There was once a prudent French critic who was 
incessantly haunted by “ La peur d’étre dupe;” he was in 
continual dread lest-he should make a fool of himself, this 
abiding terror controlled all his utterances. Now there is 
nothing in which a man can so easily make a fool of himself 
as in passing hasty and sweeping judgments upon his con- 
temporaries. Of course we can all pass judgment upon 
them, and we all like doing it immensely; though such 
judgments can only be useful to us if they avoid all heated, 
partizan feeling, and if we clearly recognize how limited 
and tentative they must be, from the very nature of the case. 
But I think, decidedly, it would be better to form no judg- 
ments at all, than to express, dogmatically and with no sense 
of hesitation, judgments which have every chance of proving 
false ; like the judgments, effusive and exaggerated or stinted 
and inadequate, which are poured out at the death of every 
man of letters, almost before he is cold, by the newspaper 
critics and reviewers. Never to think at all, would be better 
than to think like them; for they think and write with no 
healthy dread before their eyes, with no controlling sense of 
fear, and they have to endure the penalty of being wholly 
unrestrained :— 

“ Misericordia e Giustisia gli sdegna ; 
Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 


The serious critic, however, although he sternly limits him- 
self in the directions I have named, and guards against — 
temptation to form a relative judgment, is left, after all, wit 











sufficient matter upon which to exercise his intelligence. 
There are three things which he can profitably discuss ; he 
can discuss the poet’s substance or matter; he can discuss 
his manner or style; and he can record the impression which 
he makes upon acontemporary reader. The latter judgment, 
when it is given honestly and with any real insight, will 
always be a valuable and most interesting legacy to future 
historians of literature; most interesting and valuable, 
perhaps, when the contemporary view differs widely from 
the final verdict; most gratifying to the shade of the critic, 
and best witness to his sagacity, when it differs little from 
the ultimate judgment of posterity. 

Before a critic is able profitably to discuss the substance 
or style of a poet, he must, in these days of ours, avoid two 
faults which vitiate a great deal of our criticism. He must 
avoid basing his judgment upon fragments and scattered 
passages ; he must be still more careful that he does not 
choose these fragments because they are examples of what he 
thinks fine descriptions of patel, aonecey, “ Descriptive 
poetry,” says Mark Pattison, “is in fact a contradiction in 
terms. A landscape can be represented to the eye by imita- 
tive colours laid on a flat surface. But it cannot be pre- 
sented.in words which, being necessarily successive, cannot 
render juxtaposition in space. To exhibit in space is the 

rivilege of the arts of design. Poetry, whose instrument is 
anguage, involves succession in time, and can only present 
that which comes to pass under one or other of its two forms, 
action or passion.” Yet there are critics now who will hunt 
through a poet for descriptions of scenery which appeal to 
their individual sentiment ; they will isolate these descrip- 
tions, and wrench them from their context; they will define 
them, perhaps, as ‘‘ beautiful cameos of description,” and then 
they will proceed to judge the poet’s work by their estimate of 
these alone. Matthew Arnold himself shall expose this 
popular delusion, this widespread fallacy. Speaking of the 
“ beautiful cameo” theory, of the insanity of judging a poem, 
or any work of art, by its scattered fragments, he says: “A 
modern critic would have assured him (Menander) that the 
merit of his piece depended on the brilliant things which 
arose under his pen as he went along. We have poems 
which seem to exist merely for the sake of single lines and 
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assages ; not for the sake of producing any total impression. 
e have critics who seem to direct their attention merely to 
detached expressions, to the language about the action, not 
the action itself. I verily think that the ——s of them 
do not in their hearts believe that there is such a thing 
as a total impression to be derived from a poem at all, or to 
be demanded from a poet; they think the term a common- 
place of metaphysical criticism. They will permit the poet 
to select any action he pleases, and to suffer that action to 
goas it will, provided he gratifies them with occasional bursts 
of fine writing, and with a shower of isolated thoughts and 
images. That is, they permit him to leave their poetical 
sense ungratified, provided he gratifies their rhetorical sense 
and their curiosity.” A poem, then, if we are to have a satis- 
factory judgment of it, must be regarded as a whole. It 
would be an example of unintelligent criticism, for instance, 
to select a passage from Matthew Arnold’s “Tristram and 
Iseult,” a passage from Lord Tennyson’s “ Merlin and 
Vivien,” and a passage from Mr. Swinburne’s “ Tristram in 
Lyonesse,” and then to judge these poems from a mere com- 
parison of three isolated quotations ; sucha gy ge would 
probably be misleading, and would certainly be worthless. 
And judgments formed on this method are more than ever 


worthless when they are based upon descriptive selections, 
on “ beautiful cameos of description.” For, though it may 
seem a paradox at first sight, a description, which is attrac- 
tive and striking in itself, may in its context be an artistic 
and poetic blemish. The use of description in literature is 
a subtle and delicate thing, and the narrow limits of the 
writer’s art are — exceeded. A modern writer has every 


temptation to exceed them ; his own sentiment may incline 
him that way, and the public taste is quite certain to encour- 
age him. Perhaps one of the chief benefits which a modern 
gains from a constant reading of Dante and Homer, is to 
impress upon himself the severe way in which they avoid all 
direct and deliberate ‘‘ word-painting,” all elaborate descrip- 
tion; they recognize most perfectly the limitations of their 
art, and they are rewarded by making their scenes more 
vivid, their personages more distinct, than most other poets. 
Matthew Arnold is not a Dante or an Homer, in his matter 
he challenges no comparison with them ; but in his manner, 
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in his restrained severity of diction, he approaches the 
se of the ancients, his work perpetually recalls their 
style. 

N ow when we have come to some understanding with our- 
selves as to whose manner precisely a certain poet recalls us, 
we have gone a long way towards realizing that poet’s value. 
Matthew Arnold says: ‘there can be no more useful help 
for discovering what poetry belongs to the class of the truly 
excellent, and can therefore do us most good, than to have 
always in one’s mind lines and expressions of the great 
masters, and to apply them as a touchstone to other poetry. 
Of course we are not to require this other poetry to resemble 
them; it may be very dissimilar. But if we have any tact 
we shall find them, when we have lodged them well in our 
minds, an infallible touchstone for detecting the presence or 
the absence of high poetic quality in all other poetry which 
we may — beside them. Short passages, even single 
lines, will serve our turn quite sufficiently. Take these two 
lines from Homer, the poet’s comment on Helen’s mention 
of her brothers :— 


**O¢ padre’ rods 374d xartyev ie oice 
tv Aaxedaipovs 0s, Qidn Ev marpids yon.’ 
‘ So said she; they long since in Earth's soft arms were reposing, 
There in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedemon. 
Take that en line and a half of Dante, Ugolino’s 
tremendous words :— 
‘ Io non piangeva ; si dentro impietrai: 
Piangevan elli. 
‘I wailed not, so of stone I grew within ; 
They wailed, 
take the lovely words of Beatrice to Virgil :— 


‘Io son fatta da Dio, sua merce, tale, 
Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 
Ne fiamma d’esto incendio non m'assale. 


‘Tam made such by God, in his grace, that your misery does not touch me : 
nor the flame of this burning assail me, 


Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the Fourth's 
expostulation with sleep :— 


gl 


‘ Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ?’ 


Take of Milton that Miltonic passage :-— 


‘ Darken'd so, yet shone 
Above them all the arch-angel ; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek.’ 


add two such lines as:— 


‘And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome. 


and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of Proserpine, 
the loss 


* Which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world’ 


These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are enough 
even of themselves to keep clear and sound our judgments 
about poetry, to save us from fallacious estimates of it, to 
conduct us to a real estimate. 

“The specimens I have quoted differ widely. from one 
another, but they have in common this: the possession of 
the ay highest poetical quality. If we are thoroughly pene- 
trated by their power, we shall find that we have acquired 
a sense enabling us, whatever poetry may be laid before us, to 
feel the degree in which a high poetical quality is present or 
wanting there. Critics give themselves great labour to draw 
out what in the abstract constitutes the characters of a high 
quality of poetry. It is much better simply to have recourse 
to concrete examples; to take specimens of poetry of the 
high, the very highest quality, and to say: the characters of 
a high quality of poetry are what is expressed ¢here. They 
are far better recognized by being felt in the verse of the 
master, than by being perused in the prose of the critic. 
Nevertheless, if we are urgently pressed to give some critical 
account of them, we may safely, perhaps, venture on laying 
down, not indeed how and why the characters arise, but 
where and in what they arise. They are in the matter and 
substance of the poetry, and they are in its manner and 
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style. Both of these, the substance and matter on the one 
hand, the style and manner on the other, have a mark, an 
accent, of high beauty, worth, and power. But if we are 
asked to define this mark and accent in the abstract, our 
answer must be: No, for we should be thereby darkening 
the question, not clearing it. The mark and accent are as 
given by the substance and matter of that poetry, and of all 
other poetry which is akin to it in quality.’ 

It may seem at first sight, perhaps, that all this contradicts 
what has been said about judging a poem as a whole, and 
about not judging it from descriptive passages. But these 
tests or touchstones of Matthew Arnold’s differ entirely 
from descriptive passages, because they are of the very 
essence of the poetry ; they are not fragments which can be 
detached or inserted without violating the artistic unity of 
the poem, without, therefore, altering its nature, and for this 
reason they are satisfactory tests of its quality and style. 
And the highest use of these tests does not consist, it seems 
to me, in choosing lines however excellent, taken from poets 
however famous, and applying them to chance lines and 
— of the author whom we desire to estimate. Their 

ighest value can only arise from our previous knowledge 
of the poets from whom we choose them; and our applica- 
tion of them should not be restricted to isolated lines and 
passages, here and there. We must rather bear them in 
mind constantly as we go along ; because they will keep the 
great masters always before us, and oblige us to judge the 
verse we are reading by the standard of their poetry. 

The critic, I said, could profitably discuss the manner or 
style of a poet. Nowstyle is one of the most baffling things 
in the world to define, or to explain; there is only one thing 
more baffling, and that is to attain it. But style can be pro- 
foundly felt by those who have the instinct for it; and there 
can be no better test of style than the one Matthew Arnold 
gives. And if his own poetry is read with these test 
passages constantly in view, it will be found, I think, to 
recall the style and manner of the great masters. Several 
of the passages I have already quoted from him seem, to 
me, to recall that style and manner; but it is possible to 
choose lines which recall them even more vividly. Let us 
choose, as an example, this, from ‘ Sohrab and Rustum ” :— 
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“ But Sohrab answer'd him in wrath: for now 
The anguish of the deep-fix'd spear grew fierce, 
And he desired to draw forth the steel, 
And let his blood flow free, and so to die— 
But first he would convince his stubborn foe ; 
And, rising sternly on one arm, he said :— 
‘ Man, who art thou who dost deny my words ? 
Truth sits upon the lips of dying men, 
And falsehood, while I lived, was far from mine.” 


or this, from “ Tristram and Iseult” :-— 


“ The spirit of the woods was in her face ; 
She look'd so witching fair.” 


or this, from “ Urania” :-— 


“ His eyes be like the starry lights— 
His voice like sounds of summer nights— 
In all his lovely mien let pierce 
The magic of the universe !” 


or this, from “ Isolation ”:— 


“Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone.” 


or this, from the ‘“‘ Grande Chartreuse ” :-— 


“ Our fathers water'd with their tears 
This sea of time whereon we sail ; 
Their voices were in all men's ears 
Who passed within their puissant hail. 
Still the same ocean round us raves, 
But we stand mute, and watch the waves.” 


or this from ‘‘ Dover Beach” :-— 


“ The sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 
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It is more satisfactory to take a few examples and confront 
them with test passages from the great masters, than to 
assert that Matthew Arnold’s poetry has various abstract 
qualities of style; such as “restraint,” “ severity,” “ direct- 
ness,” “simplicity.” We can feel his style in these exam- 
ples, we have our experience of the style of the great masters, 
and we can make our own comparison between their style 
and his. The comparison will not, however, be fully satis- 
factory, we shall not realize all the value of Matthew 
Arnold’s style, until we have applied the test passages to 
other modern poets. We might apply them to Mr. 
Browning, for instance, as well as to Matthew Arnold; and 
then we should learn that there is more than one way of 
resembling the great masters. We may apply them, also, to 
Lord Tennyson, and then we shall realize how subtle, and 
almost imperceptible, the resemblance can sometimes be. 
And if we apply them, finally, to Mr. Lewis Morris, we 
shall find how provoking critical rules are, and how, even 
though our intentions are scrupulously innocent, they may 
entangle us in the most distressing paradoxes ; because in 
this case we shall be shown that a writer may have an 
enormous reputation without resembling the great masters 
of poetry at all. I have already deprecated anything like 
passionate and partizan comparisons between contemporary 
poets; comparisons which are too absolute, which imagine 
they can be final ; but a comparison of this indirect and im- 
personal nature may be thoroughly profitable to a reader of 
modern poetry. It will help him to apply a common stan- 
dard to the work of our contemporary poets, to regard their 
work from a fixed and definite point of view; it will restrain 
him from passionate and partial judgments. It is the only 
method which will enable him to overcome, or at any rate 
to check, his personal feelings, his private sympathies or 
tastes, and his individual caprice. 

And if we pass from a poet’s manner or style to his sub- 
stance or matter, I think again that a sounder judgment can 
be obtained by an indirect method of examination, by apply- 
ing some fixed and classical standard to his poems; but, if 
we can get it, a poetical standard. It would be easy, and in 
accordance with the ordinary practice, to take a certain 
number of Matthew Arnold’s poems and declare that they 
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have this or that aim and purpose; that they teach this lesson, 
or preach that doctrine. But this mode of judgment is 
arbitrary, unartistic, and exceedingly deceptive; ‘‘ wide is 
the range of words! words may make this way or that 
way,” and if a wordy battle arises who is to decide which 
critic really understands the poet’s lesson, or doctrine, or 
purpose? And even though one of them should guess right, 
he has, surely, not done a fine thing because he has shown 
how to translate a poem into a sermon; that cannot be the 
right way to judge poetry. Voltaire says of a preacher, of 
course only in a romance: “Il divisa en plusieurs 
parties ce qui n’avait pas besoin d’étre divisé; il prouva 
méthodiquement tout ce qui était clair; il enseigna tout 
ce qu’on savait. Il se passionna froidement, et sortit 
suant et hors d’haleine. Toute l’assemblée alors se réveilla, 
et crut avoir assisté 4 une instruction. Voila un homme 
qui a fait de son mieux pour ennuyer deux ou trois 
cents de ces concitoyens!” ‘The mutilation, the laborious 
proving of what is clear, the dismal teaching of what a single 
flash of right instinct, and that only, can reveal, are all familiar 
to the readers of sermonising critics, to the audiences of 
academical professors. These critics are less offensive, 
perhaps, than the senseless and unscholarly writers who 
drown the poets, and display their own ignorance in a flood 
of verbiage ; but they are far more tedious, and equally un- 
profitable. Matthew Arnold will again show us a better way 
of judging poetry. ‘“‘ We should conceive of poetry worthily,” 
he says, ‘‘and more highly than it has been the custom to 
conceive of it. We should conceive of it as capable of 
higher uses, and called to higher destinies, than those . 
which in general men have assigned to it hitherto. More 
and more mankind will discover that we have to turn to 
poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us. 
Without poetry, our science will appear incomplete; and 
most of what now passes with us for religion and philosophy 
will be replaced by poetry. Science, I say, will appear in- 
complete without it. For finely and truly does Wordsworth 
call poetry ‘the impassioned expression of what is the coun- 
tenance of all science ;’ and what is a countenance without 
its expression? Again, Wordsworth finely and truly calls 
poetry ‘the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge:’ our 
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religion, parading evidences such as those on which the 
popular mind relies now; our philosophy, pluming itself on 
its reasonings about causations and finite and infinite being ; 
what are they but the shadows and dreams and false shows of 
knowledge? The day will come when we shall wonder at 
ourselves for having trusted to them, for having taken them 
seriously ; and the more we perceive their hollowness, the 
more we shall prize ‘the breath and finer spirit of know- 
ledge’ offered to us by poetry. 

‘But if we conceive thus highly of the destinies of poetry, 
we must also set our standard for poetry high, since poetry, 
to be capable of fulfilling such high destinies, must be poetry 
of a high order of excellence. We must accustom ourselves 
to a high standard and to a strict judgment. Sainte-Beuve 
relates that Napoleon one day said, when somebody was 
spoken of in his presence asa charlatan: ‘Charlatan as much 
as you please ; but where is there zof charlatanism ?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answers Sainte-Beuve, ‘in politics, in the art of governing 
mankind, that is perhaps true. But in the order of thought, 
in art, the glory, the eternal honour is that charlatanism shall 
find no entrance; herein lies the inviolableness of that noble 
portion of man’s being.’ It is admirably said, and let us 
hold fast to it. In poetry, which is thought and art in one, 
it is the glory, the eternal honour, that charlatanism shall 
find no entrance ; that this noble sphere be kept inviolate 
and inviolable. Charlatanism is for confusing or obliterating 
the distinctions between excellent and inferior, sound and 
unsound or only half-sound, true and untrue or only half- 
true. It is charlatanism, conscious or unconscious, when we 
obliterate these. And in poetry, more than anywhere else, 
it is unpermissible to confuse or obliterate them. For in 
poetry the distinction between excellent and inferior, sound 
and unsound or only half-sound, true and untrue or only 
half-true, is of paramount importance. It is of paramount 
importance because of the high destinies of poetry. The best 
poetry is what we want; the best poetry will be found to 
have a power of forming, sustaining, and delighting us, as 
nothing else can. Constantly, in reading poetry, a sense for 
the best, the really excellent, and of the strength and joy to 
be drawn from it, should be present in our minds and should 
- govern our estimate of what we read.” 
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The function of the best poetry is ‘“ to interpret life for 
us, to console us, to sustain us;” here, at any rate a de- 
finite aim is placed before a serious reader of poetry, he is 
told what to look for when he is seeking good poetry. We 
can all understand the meaning of consolation and support ; 
we know quite well when we meet with a thing which 
‘forms, delights, and sustains us.” It is true that we may 
fancy, now and then, we are “ delighted ” and “ consoled ” 
by poetry with which we ought not to be pleased at all ; we 
may “form” ourselves on models which are deplorably 
vicious ; but for that there is no external remedy, we must 
gain our own experience, and grow into it. ‘The way to 
perfection is through a series of disgusts,” as Mr. Pater so 
admirably expresses it ; and if we once set our face earnestly 
towards perfection, we shall soon meet with the disgusts, 
and marvel not a little that we ever admired them. As the 
only satisfactory method, when we wish to judge of a poet’s 
manner, is to confront him with the great masters of style; 
so, in trying to form a judgment saat his matter, it is 


equally indispensible to try and give the reader a test which 
he can fecl and experience. There can be no absolutely 
satisfying test except to read the poet’s works, with a definite 
standard in mind by which to compare them. ‘Who is 


able to infuse into me,” Cardinal Newman asks, “ or how 
shall I imbibe, a sense of the pecularities of the style of 
Cicero or Virgil, if I have not read their writings?” No one 
can infuse into a reader adequate ideas about an author 
whom that reader has not read ; although there is a fashion- 
able school of criticism which seems to imagine it can do 
this, and it tries to do it in the strangest way. It would be 
in the manner of that school to describe Matthew Arnold as 
an arum-lily, Mr. Browning as a cactus in flower, and Lord 
Tennyson as a sweet-pea; we all know the kind of discourse 
that would follow, it would not be about botany exactly, or 
about poetry exactly, but it would touch upon every subject 
that lies between the two. Though we should be fortunate 
if the comparison were made between things of the same 
kind, it is more usually made between things which are not 
comparable with one another; the Parthenon, Wagner’s 
music, mare’s-nests, rainbows, the Crusades, and so on. All 
this may be very effective, it is often very elegant and 














pretty; but it is more adapted to reveal the ingenuity of the 
critic, than the work of the poet whom it is his business to 
explain. ‘No description,” says Cardinal Newman once 
more, “however complete, could convey to my mind an 
exact likeness of a tune, or an harmony, which I have never 
heard ; and still less of a scent which I have never smelt ; 
and if I said that Mozart’s melodies were as a summer sky 
or as the breath of Zephyr, I should be better understood 
by those who knew Mozart than by those who did not.” I 
would go still further than Cardinal Newman, because I 
think that no description however complete could impress 
upon another’s mind the exact likeness of a scent or an 
harmony, even though he were familiar with the sound or 
smell described; and in the same way no description, no 
comparison, even when the images are sane, apposite, and 
comparable with one another, can adequately express, either 
to ourselves or to our readers, what we feel about a poet. 
If I were to compare a poet to a bird, a shell, or a star, my 
reader would get a very definite notion, but not of the poet ; 
the definite notion conveyed to him would be, that my 
theory of criticism was unsound, and my practice insane. 
But if I say that Mathew Arnold in his poetry seems, to me, 
“to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us,” and 
this in an eminent degree, those who have read him can test 
my opinion by their own experience; and those who have 
not read him will, at least, understand the kind of impres- 
sion he makes upon me, and if they are familiar with poetry 
at all, they will be able to form some idea of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry ; they will know to what sphere of poetry it 
belongs, with what sort of poetry it should be classed, with 
what order of poets he should be compared. 

I said there were three things which the critic of a modern 
poet could profitably discuss; his manner or style, his 
matter or substance, and the impression which he makes 
upon a contemporary reader. We have discussed two of 
them, and at some length ; because, in Cardinal Newman’s 
words again, “ when we assert, we do not argue.” To assert, 
and to be believed without a shadow of additional proof is 
the inalienable prerogative of a theologian. Not to assert, 
not even to argue, but to try and convince persuasively is 
the business of a critic; and so, with a dread of bare asser- 
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tion, and with a dislike of argument, I have endeavoured, in 
this indirect way, to ascertain the truth about the matter 
and manner of the poet we are considering. And at last, 
perhaps, without incurring the charge of asserting too a 
matically, I may say what I feel about Matthew Arnold. In 
his style and manner he seems, to me, to recall the great 
masters ; and this in a striking, and an abiding way. He 
recalls them in a striking way, because to recall them at all is 
a rare gift, but to recall them naturally and with no strained 
sense or jarring note of imitation, is a gift so exceedingly 
rare, that it is almost enough in itself to place a writer 
among the great masters, to proclaim that he is one of them. 
To recall them at all is arare gift, though not an unique gift, 
a few other modern poets recall them too; but with them, 
with everyone of them, it is the exception when they re- 
semble the great masters, They have their own styles, 
which abide with them; it is only now and then, by a flash 
of genius, that they break through their own styles and attain 
the one immortal style. Just the contrary of this, is true 
with Matthew Arnold; it is his own, usual, most natural 
style which recalls the great masters, and only when he does 
not write like himself does he cease to resemble them. It is 
Mr. Swinburne who defines Matthew Arnold as “the most 
efficient, the surest-footed poet of our time, the most to be 
relied on,” who says that “‘ what he does he is safest to do 
well,” who asserts that “more than any other he unites 
personality and perfection,” and that everywhere in his 
poetry ‘‘is the one ruling and royal quality of classic work, 
an assured and equal excellence of touch.” I only follow Mr. 
Swinburne, therefore, when I repeat that Matthew Arnold 
resembles the great masters most, when he is most like him- 
self; he is most classical when he is most personal. If 
we consider the whole amount of his work, he seldom 
falls below himself; for ‘“‘he is the surest-footed poet of 
our time.” And, to return to prose, that is why I think 
Matthew Arnold resembles the great masters in an abiding 
way. 

It is more difficult to speak of a poet’s matter and sub- 
stance than of his style and manner. From the nature of 
his work, Matthew Arnold is to be classed among the poets 
who “‘ interpret life for us, who console and sustain us ;’ but 
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as to the degree in which he communicates interpretation, 
consolation, and support, there may be a thousand opinions. 
So much will depend for each reader, upon the stage of his 
own development when he first meets with a poet, and 
undergoes his influence; so much, again, will depend upon 
each reader’s temperament. A great deal will depend, as well, 
upon our varying moods; at one time a certain poet will be 
everything to.us, at another time he can give us nothing we 
want, he will be cold, valueless, and silent. There are, 
however, a few poets who interpret life upon so many sides 
that they can always give us something we want, poets of 
wide range like Shakespeare, or Victor Hugo, or Mr. Brown- 
ing; and there is Dante, who gives us a‘ Vita Nuova” as 
well as a “ Divina Commedia.” Poets of this order can 
appeal to every temperament, satisfy every mood, help us at 
every step; they are for ever and ever, they speak to time 
and to eternity. We hold them, therefore, to be supreme 
poets; and we place them in an order apart, although we 
recognise, within that order, various degrees of worth and 
power. To this order I do not think that Matthew Arnold 
belongs ; and if I were asked for a reason, I should say it is 
mainly because he fails to interpret that large and most en- 

rossing side of life which Dante interprets in his “ Vita 

uova. And just because he fails there, his dramatic 
poems, although they contain fine. things, are not dra- 
matically great; they are failures too. This cannot be said 
of his narrative poems; they, in their manner, are brilliantly 
successful. But what has been withheld from him in dra- 
matic power has been abundantly bestowed in personal 
power, in strenuousness, concentration, lucidity ; and there- 
fore his lyrical poems are exceedingly great. His lucidity and 
concentration working upon his tender and emotional nature, 
and penetrated by his deep, his divine, feeling of ‘‘ the sense 
of tears in mortal things,” have made him greatest of all in 
his Elegies; his strong point is there; some of his elegies 
are masterpieces. 

But I conceive that Matthew Arnold has a larger function 
than this, an higher sphere ; his great style points to it, the 
distinction and potency of his work adapt him for it. 
Only the other day, it was on the 13th of February in this 
year, Matthew Arnold gave an address at Westminster, on 
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Milton; it was his last public discourse, and it was destined 
to be his first posthumous essay. He says: “In our race 
are thousands of readers, presently there will be millions, 
who know not a word of Ereck and Latin, and will never 
learn those languages. If this host of readers are ever to 
gain any sense of the power and charm of the great poets of 
antiquity, their way to gain it is not through translations of 
the ancients, but through the original poetry of Milton, who 
has the like power and charm, because he has the like great 
style. 

‘i Through Milton they may gain it, for, in conclusion, 
Milton is English; this master in the great style of the 
ancients is English. All the Anglo-Saxon contagion, all 
the flood of Anglo-Saxon commonness, beats vainly against 
the great style, but cannot shake it, and has to accept its 
triumph. But it triumphs in Milton, in one of our own race, 
tongue, faith, and morals. -Milton has made the great style 
no longer an exotic here ; he has made it an inmate amongst 
us, a‘leaven, and a power. Nevertheless, he and his hearers 
on both sides of the Atlantic are English, and will remain 
English :— 


‘ Sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque tenebunt. 


The English race overspreads the world, and at the same 
time the ideal of an excellence the most high and the most 
rare abides with it for ever.” 

I make no comparison between Matthew Arnold and 
Milton ; but these last words of his, about Milton, define 
what I conceive to be his larger function. No man who 
attains to the great style can fail to havea very distinguished 
function; and Matthew Arnold, like Milton, will be “a 
leaven and a power,” because he, too, has made the great 
style current in English. With his passion for culture and 
perfection, there is no destiny he would prefer to this, for 
which his nature, his training, and his sympathies, all pre- 
— him. To convey the message of the ancients whom 

e loved so well, in the English tongue which he was taught 
by them to use so divinely, to serve as an eternal protest 
against charlatanism and vulgarity, is exactly the mission 
he would have chosen for himself. But in this last speech 
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of his, he enunciates another truth, and we cannot dwell too 
much upon it. In literature, in the things of the mind, by 
which alone we truly live, political divisions do not count; 
whether we are subjects or citizens, Americans, Australians, 
British, does not matter, we are all equally English, all 
equally concerned in the purity and power of our common 
tongue. Since it is a world-wide tongue, its power is enor- 
mous ; but for this very reason, its purity may be less secure. 
The few writers in it, therefore, who give us “an ideal of 
excellence the most high and the most rare,” have an impor- 
tant function, and we should cling all the more closely to 
them ; it should be a matter of passionate concern that these 
ideals abide with us for ever. 

In the meantime, and as long as this generation of ours 
is in possession of the earth, as long as its ideas are current, 
Matthew Arnold will occupy an unique position; he, and he 
alone, can give us modern ideas in a classical form. Fora 
reader who turns to him will find the problems of our modern 
life, the troubles of our modern spirit, treated in a noble and 
~ way, and in the great style. Such a reader will 

e calmed, consoled, braced ; for Matthew Arnold “ gives us 
so much to rest upon, so much which communicates his spirit 
and engages ours!” 


“ Vearn to the greatness of Nature ; 
Rally the good in the depths of thyself !” 


Matthew Arnold says to us incessantly ; 


“ On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God ;" 


he continually repeats. 

More and more, as time goes on, the world will recognize 
that he says all this to it in the manner and style of the great 
masters ; and his work will steadily take its true place a 
the prettinesses, the affectations, the eccentricities, which 
pass current on all sides of us now as great and genuine 
poetry. And, in the still, cool atmosphere of the future, his 
voice will be clearer and stronger than it sounds to us now, 
amid the heat and the noisy personalities of our contem- 
porary strife. We who read him, and we who write about 
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him, will perish and pass away; but he will remain, dis- 
engaged from all that is low and temporary, as a source of 
strength and joy :— 


“ But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing.” 


It is only when we turn from verse to prose that we feel 
the present significance of Matthew Arnold’s loss. Now 
that he is gone, we are, all of us, ever so much more at the 
mercy of stupidity and imposture and vulgarity. Who is 
there left that can raise common sense above the common- 
place? Who can move practical things into the sphere of 
ideas, and handle them with distinction, lightness, and 
simplicity ? In prose his loss is irreparable, in prose it is 
most difficult to realize; for ‘he furnished to others so 
much of that which all live by,” that he seemed gifted with 
immortal youth, and destined to criticise innumerable cen- 
turies with the same keenness and buoyancy which he infused 
into this century of ours. He gave us so much that we 
could live by, he understood so fully the life in which he 
moved, that his departure is like the visible passing away 
of the sanest manifestation of the soul and intellect of our 
generation. ‘‘Nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit.” 
It is in his prose that we see the versatility of his mind, and 
the width of his culture; but before we can appreciate his 
work in prose, we must try and realize what his aim was. 
He was a scholar, but not a pedant; he had no vain delusions 
about founding a school of thought, giving final opinions 
about things, establishing a system of criticism. Every one 
of these projects he abhorred, as detrimental to all fruitful 
thought, as the very delirium of mischievous vanity. ‘The 
old recipe, to think a little more and bustle a little less, 
seems to me still the best recipe to follow. So I take com- 
fort when I find the ‘Guardian’ reproaching me with having 
no influence; for 1 know what influence means,—a party, 
practical proposals, action; and I say to myself: ‘ Even 
supposing I could get some followers, and assemble them, 
brimming with affectionate enthusiasm, in a committee-room 
at some inn; what on earth should I say to them? what 
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resolutions could I propose? I could only propose the old 
Socratice commonplace, now thyself; and how black they 
would all look at that !’” And so when I hear him reproached 
because his writing, so people of a certain temper think, 
was not vigorous, or because his opinions were wanting in 
certainty; I reply, ‘no doubt it is as you say, but only raw 
and semi-educated people, like some clergymen and many 
press-writers, are gifted with perfect certainty and undaunted 
vigour: they will always rush in where angels fear to tread.’ 
Matthew Arnold’s attitude was rather “to try and approach 
truth on one side after another, not to strive or cry, not to 
persist in pressing forward, on any side, with violence and 
self-will,—it is only thus, it seems to me,” he says, “ that 
mortals may hope to gain any vision of the mysterious 
Goddess, whom we shall never see except in outline, and 
only thus even in outline. He who will do nothing but fight 
impetuously towards her on his own, one, favourite, parti- 
cular line, is inevitably destined to run his head into the 
folds of the black robe in which she is wrapped.” And so 
critics, with their heads enveloped in that robe, have told us 
over and over again that “his politics were unpractical.” An 
excellent writer and a fine man, who is still wise and esti- 
mable although he has been a Cabinet Minister, confessed 
not long ago that “ Politics were a continual acceptance of 
the second best;” and in saying this he perhaps unduly 
flattered the achievements of our politicians. But that saying 
accounts for Matthew Arnold’s attitude towards politics ; it 
was his mission, he conceived, to indicate not what was 
brutally practical, what was most convenient, it may be, to 
party managers, but what was ideally the best. ‘‘ He brings 
thought to bear upon politics,” as he says himself, of Burke, 
“he saturates politics with thought. I know nothing more 
striking, and F enliat add that I know nothing more un- 
English ;” and nothing which makes press-writers and poli- 
ticians more uncomfortable. 

It was Matthew Arnold’s fate to make many people, and 
many classes of people, angry and uncomfortable; he made 
them, as Dante expresses it, ‘‘ Guatar I’un I’altro, come al ver 
si guata,” he made them look at one another as men look 
when the truth is told them. He also made them feel to- 
wards him as men too often feel towards the revealer of plain 
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but disturbing and uncomfortable truths. Instead of toring 
sorry for themselves at being tae: they fly into a rage wit 
the person who points out their evil plight ; it is very human, 
but none the less foolish, and at least as old as the time of 
Socrates. As the damned spirits whom Dante mentions 
looked and felt towards him, so have the theologians, perhaps 
more often than any other class, looked and felt towards 
Matthew Arnold ; with how much justice, I will not presume 
to decide. But Matthew Arnold says very truly “ the most 
characteristic thoughts one can quote from any writer 
are always his thoughts on matters of religion.” And 
if we leave the theologians and the damned to stare at one 
another, and turn ourselves to look simply at what Matthew 
Arnold says on these matters, we shall find many noble, and 
penetrating, and beautiful things; if we are wise, we shall 
take thankfully those we can accept, and not join the scowl- 
ing company because of the rest. 

After all, there are few modern writers from whom 
one can get more than from Matthew Arnold; provided 
one realizes exactly what it is he has to give. He does 
not profess to give, I repeat, final opinions,: or fixed 
systems, or dogmatic utterances. But he places things in 
the light of a clear and lucid intellect, he saturates them 
with thought, and brings a fresh current of ideas to bear 
upon them. He bids his readers examine their ingrained 
notions, and scrutinize their prejudices, and look at things as 
they really are, and judge them by a high standard of taste, 
culture, and intelligence. His influence is one of the finest 
of intellectual disciplines, simply because he does not set up 
for being a master; he gives his readers, not rules, but 
flexibility of mind and keenness of perception. About one 
thing only is he inflexible; he will accept no standard but 
the highest and noblest, nothing less will satisfy him, and no 
appearance of the best, however popular, powerful, or im- 
posing, ever deludes him. And this lofty tone has brought 
him numerous enemies. Just as men get angry when their 
faults are pointed out, and hate not their errors but their 
monitor ; so, when their low ideals and false tastes are ex- 
posed, they call their critic fastidious. Or they write a criti- 
cism on Matthew Arnold, and say that they find in him “so 
great ameasureof delicate intellectual subtlety, that the atmos- 
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here is generally more or less uncongenial.” Very likely! 
or Matthew Arnold reveals everywhere that quality which is 
uncongenial to all that is common, Distinction. “ Of this 
quality the world is impatient ; it chafes against it, rails at it, 
insults it, hates it ;—it ends by receiving its influence and 
undergoing its law. This quality at last inexorably corrects 
the world’s blunders, and fixes the world’s ideals. It procures 
that the popular poet shall not finally pass for a Pindar, nor 
the popular historian for a Tacitus, nor the popular preacher 
for a Bossuet.” 

I have already exceeded my limits, and I can only touch 
in the briefest way upon Matthew Arnold’s work in prose; 
if these pages are ever open to me again, I should like to 
discuss his prose at greater length: and how much can be 
said about prose, now that we have so many rich and 
luxuriant masters of it flourishing on all sides of us! I can 
only say, then, that Matthew Arnold, in the manner and 
style of his prose, gives us the same example as in his verse ; 
the example of the plain, simple, unpretentious style of the 

reat masters of true prose, That which in verse is known 
as “the beautiful cameo of description,” is known in prose as 
“the prose-poem.”. ‘‘ Qu’est ce qu’un poéme en prose,” asks 
Voltaire, ‘‘sinon un aveu de son impuissance?” ‘ What isa 
prose-poem, but a thing which testifies to its own and to its 
author’s impotence?” I should reply, ‘it certainly testifies 
to these ; but it proclaims no less that its author is ignorant 
of what prose should be.’ This age of ours makes many 
claims upon us, but none so unreasonable as when it bids us 
accept its mystifications for marvels, its tentative experi- 
ments for classical models, its experimental guesses for final 
truths; and so these healthy breezes of common sense from 
the eighteenth century are most invigorating for us now and 
then. 

“Let us not bewilder our successors,” says Matthew 
Arnold, in conclusion ; “ let us transmit to them the practice 
of poetry [and of prose] with its boundaries and wholesome 
regulative laws, under which excellent works may again, 
perhaps, at some future time, be produced, not fallen into 
oblivion through our neglect, not yet condemned and can- 
celled by the influence of their eternal enemy, caprice. 
Sanity,—that is the great virtue of the ancient literature ; 
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the want of it is the great defect of the modern, in spite of 
all its variety and power.” ‘ Docile echoes of the eternal 
voice,” he would say of the great masters in literature, 
“pliant organs of the infinite will, such workers are going 
along with the essential movement of the world.” I always 
think that Matthew Arnold, as a prose writer, would wish 
the future to speak of him as one of the small band of workers 
who, in his own time and place, “‘ echoed the eternal voice.” 
He would best like to be known as a “ pliant organ of the 
infinite will.” That, it seems to me, was above all other 
things his aim in prose. 

His aim in life, as he said not long ago, was “to be help- 
ful to others,” to be sympathetic. And the affection of those 
amongst whom he laboured testifies to the noble and loving 
way in which he fulfilled that aim during the long course of 
uncongenial employments in which he was condemned, by a 
hard fate and a harder generation, to wear away the precious 
years of his maturity. Those who knew him will not soon 
forget the charm of that gracious presence, the magnetic 
happiness which radiated from that buoyant yet gentle spirit. 
The fifteenth of April will come and go many times before it 
ceases to dawn upon a group of mourners who are incon- 
solable. : 

“ Yet can I not persuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corse corrupts in earth's dark womb, 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed, 
Hid from the world in a low-delvéd tomb ; 
Could Heaven, for pity, thee so strictly doom ? 
Oh no! for something in thy face did shine 
Above mortality, that showed thou wast divine.” 


ARTHUR GALTON. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. BLAKE 


TO THE PASTORALS OF VIRGIL. 








BRIEF NOTE UPON “THE WIN- 
TER’S TALE.” 
It was long a matter I could not recon- 
cile with my own mind, that the last, for 
so it would seem, of the plays written 
entirely by Shakespeare, the skier follow- 
ing ‘“‘ The Tempest,” that most faultless 
of all the master’s efforts, should lay itself open to such 
criticism as Schlegel’s when he says, it divides itself in some 
degree into two plays ; for what is this objection but the most 
ra eg that can be urged against a work of art, an absence of 
unity : 

Even if we except those few confessedly unactable plays of 
Shakespeare, it is not always that we would choose to see a 
drama of his upon the stage. But “‘The Winter’s Tale” is 
not one, I think, which we care only to read. Read through 
by itself, those many breaks and lapses of time assuredly 
seem to disjoint it; and it was not until I saw this comedy 
acted some little while ago, that I altogether realized what 
now appears to me the method employed in its construc- 
tion, by which the old limits of time, oe and action, are 
to a certain extent replaced by a studied unity of temper, 
of intention, and of ideas. Indeed the very carelessness of 


the play, carelessness, it is true, which only a master bent on 
high things can beget, when set against the fine equality of 


“The Tempest,” almost suggests the thought that Shake- 
speare himself felt that the story of “The Winter's Tale” 
rendered it a play for acting ; whereas in the other play, with 
its Ariel and its Miranda, he had divined that men would 
come to read it, sooner than rest content with any bodily pre- 
sentment of ideas so transcendent, and bestowed therefore 
upon it the ultimate touch. 

It was, as I. have said, in the acting, in the gradual 
unfolding of the story, part by part, that the true sequence 
of the piece seemed to suggest itself; and by approaching 
the play rather as one, now for the first time come to see it 
performed, and as yet unhampered be any prejudice. I felt 
more and more as the play proceeded, that Shakespeare did 
not merely call it “ The Winter’s Tale” because it is “a wild 
story, calculated to interest a circle round a fireside,” but 
rather because it is a tale “‘ of sprites and goblins,” of unlaid 
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fancies of the mind; the tale, that is, which Mamillius would 
have whispered to his mother in the beginning of the second 
act: for it is in this little incident that I find the whole 
method of the play foreshadowed. But bear with me a little, 
and you shall have my meaning to the full. 

Let us turn to the passage between Hermione and her 
child : 


HER. What wisdom stirs amongst you ? 
Come, sir, now 
lam for you again: pray you, sit by us, 
And tell’s a tale. 
MAM. Merry or sad shall t be ? 
HER. As merry as you will. 
MAM. A sad tale's best for winter: I have one 
Of sprites and goblins. 
HER. Let's have that, good sir. 
Come on, sit down: come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites ; you're powerful at it. 
MAM. There was a man— 
HER. Nay, come, sit down ; then on. 
MaM. Dwelt by a churchyard: I will tell it softly 
Yond crickets shall not hear it. 
HER. Come on, then, 
And give’'t me in mine ear. 


Thus are we prevented from hearing the story we looked 
to have heard; the sad tale, which is best for winter, is sud- 
denly broken off, and we know not what came of this dwel- 
ling by a churchyard. But the dominant of the piece has 
been struck, and before we are aware, Leontes, fis blind 
jealousy eyed with falsehood and driving him to very mad- 
ness, snatches the child from its mother, and hurries Her- 
mione to prison. This rude and sudden intrusion sharply 
enough emphasizes the unlooked-for ending of Mamillius’ 
story ; and as with the story, we are in possession of nothin 
by which we can divine how this tale of “ sprites an 
goblins” of Leontes’ heart will fall out. It is the first of 
those vivid changes of colour that are to follow one upon 
another, until the story of the play lies before us, like the ex- 
panse of the Weald seen from the Kentish hills, on an April 
morning, when deep shadows interchanged with great 
breadths of sunlight fly over the land; and rains, and bril- 
liant hues, and the pallor of the shade, rapidly alternate. 

Already with the second scene of the second act, the clas- 
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sical limits of time have been exceeded ; and at the close of 
this act, we are told that twenty-three days have gone by, 
since Leontes had sent Cleomines and Dion to the oracle at 
Delphos, that the truth about this matter of his wife might 
appear. But mark how these breaks of time come as a fore- 
warning of those severer breaks, in the next act, that shall 
disjoint, as it were, the outward sequence of the piece. I 
mean the sharp news of the death of Mamillius, so hastily 
followed by those over-passionate tears of Paulina for the 
dead Hermione. The thread of the story would seem to 
be snapped ; and this apparent breaking up of all possible 
issues insisted upon, by the remainder of the act merely 
prsenin what we had seve? heard commanded by the 

ing, and what we might well have supposed had before 
been enacted. Nothing appears left to Leontes but to seek 
out the chapel where his wife and child lie, and shed tears 
there. ‘So long as nature will bear up with this exercise,” 
he will use it, for there is no other way. And we remember 
the story of the man who dwelt by a churchyard, the story 
which was withheld from us, and committed only to the ear 
of Hermione. 

That objection of Coleridge’s, that it seemed ‘“‘a mere 
indolence of the great bard not to have provided in the 
oracular response some ground for Hermione’s seeming 
death and fifteen years’ voluntary concealment,” cannot 
hold, if I rightly divine the motive of the master: for 
had he done so, he would have destroyed the sense he 
gives us, that in this play we have indeed stumbled upon 
the mystery of life, that the instant hour alone we can know 
certainly ; hitherto we may come and no farther, but must 
needs abide to the end, walled in by the inscrutable here- 
after. 

Again comes the blank, the lapsed period, and with Time 
as Chorus, the wide gap of sixteen years is passed over. 
The melancholy reiteration of the sorrows that have gone by, 
in the opening scene between Polixenes and Camillo, makes 
but the more intense the vividness of the change which at 
once comes over the play, a change so entire as to leave 
nothing of former things. The shearing feast, with its 
country-folk and its music; Autolycus, delightful with his 
rogueries and his songs ; the dance of the Satyrs ; and, above 
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all, Perdita with her flowers; how fresh, how enchanting | 
Now are we, indeed, come into a different world from that of 
the first three acts; and we are conscious moreover that the 
master is employing a method very different from the accus- 
tomed classical method, with its severe unities. For.-the 
moment, we are almost willing to think that he has ex- 
changed the method of art, with its order and its selection, 
for the hazard of life, with its chaos and its a ek 
variety: and how like Life the play is, Life with its blin 
future, and ever-present sense of the inexorable destinies. 

But to insist upon the change of things is the temper of 
the play, and so the loves of Perdita and Florizel are broken 
into, even as the more heroic love of Hermione was.. In 
the device of Camillo to bring all to Sicilia, ending with the 
announcement that Polixenes himself treads hard upon the 
heels of the fugitives, we might be led to suppose that.in 
some vicissitude of this newer love the comedy would find 
its ending. But what, in the whole play, strikes most 
strangely, is that this incident should be all at once passed 
over in a by-scene between Autolycus and some gentlemen of 
the court, who, after relating the discovery of the lost 
daughter of Hermione and Leontes in Perdita, and of the 
consequent reconciliation of her and Forizel to Polixenes, 
suddenly centre the interest upon an incident apparently 
trivial, and altogether unlooked for, the approaching display 
of the statue which Paulina has had cut of Hermione, “ and 
now newly performed by that rare Italian master, Julio 
Romano.” And with this sudden conclusion of all immediate 
issues, with this last and most unlooked-for of changes, the 
closing scene of the play opens. 

And what is the extreme issue that we await? for in his 
art has the master touched upon all life, and now, in the last 
entire play he shall write, than this he has nothing worthier 
to show us. Already has Leontes heavily reproached him- 
self, ‘‘ All mine own folly,” he has acknowledged; and now 
with the mystery of the awakening music, the truth comes 
upon him, that through no folly of his can be moved the 
fixed a of the Gods above. In the touch of the out- 
stretched hand of Hermione, and in his cry “Oh, she’s 
warm!” whatever in the play has been crooked, or wounded, 
or dissevered, is suddenly made straight, and healed, and 
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gathered together ; and all this tangle of vicissitudes imme- 
diately transformed, and, as it were, by the fire of the 
moment, cast like molten metal into one complete and un- 
blemished form. At last has it been shown him that despite 
all the blindness, the uncertainty of the past, whatever de- 
sirable in life is his, comes of the repeated bounty of the Gods, 
for of himself, he had cast it from him. And does it not dawn 
upon us, growing older, as upon Leontes, that much of this 
life of our’s is a winter's tale, a tale of pain and grief that we 
ourselves have made, a tale of “sprites and goblins,” of 
unlaid fancies of the mind upon which we have blindly 
wrecked so much of our happiness? HERBERT P. HORNE. 





IN A CATHEDRAL. 


Up in the roof the carver wrought, 
Creating many a lovely thing ; 
His hand’s true service shaped his thought ; 
He toiled to please no mortal king, 
But the dear Christ whose image dim 
Gazed from the tall rood under him. 


Patiently, oh! patiently, 

His flowers unfolded from the wood, 
His fruit grew on the long-dead tree, 

His elves took life, a sportive brood ; 
He fashioned many a singing-bird 
Whose lovely silence praised the Lord. 


He made a row of vines in fruit 
And peaches on a Southern wall, 
And here a sad and stringless lute 
With dulcimers unmusical ; 
And roses red, and lilies white, 
And stars that lit no heaven at night. 


His woodland creatures gazed at you 

Out from old boughs with lichen sere, 
And flying birds, that never flew, 

Soared in the Summer dusk up here 
Where a young angel prayed and smiled, 
For all his wings a human child. 


The patient carver toiled apart, 
The world roared on,—a world away ; 
No earthly ties were round his heart, 
No passion stirred his quiet day: 
His carvings in the cloister dim, 
Made home, and wife, and child to him. 


He was so young when he began ; 
A fair-haired boy whose wistful eyes 
Saw earth and heaven, and scarcely man, 
But weighed large issues and were wise : 
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The years that all unheeded sped, 
Shook their grey dusts upon his head. 


And when this wilderness of shade, 
Far from men’s eyes, made God’s heart glad, 
He woke from dreams, and undismayed 
Knew he was old, and cold, and sad, 
He kissed his nerveless good right hand, 
And died,—his name was writ in sand. 


In a far city whose walls are gold, 

His hand regains its youth and strength ; 
His dreams more fair a hundred-fold 

Meet him who gives them form at length: 
Through pillared aisles of pearl and rose, 
Heart-joyed the dreaming carver goes. 


God’s artists make His palace fair ; 
Where the vast arches glimmer and gleam, 
My carver shapes with happy care 
The lovely visions of his dream ; 
And earns perhaps for fullest meed 
God's praise,—“ the work is good indeed!” 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 





Ys NOTE ON A PAMPHLET EN- 
a-~ TITLED, “THE NATURALISTIC 
A ~) SCHOOL OF PAINTING,” BY 
——— / FRANCIS BATE. 

In April last the New English Art Club 
\) opened their third Exhibition in the 
ma Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly. It was, as- 
suredly, a noticeable Exhibition: if you went to it with a 
fairly unprejudiced mind, you were set thinking, wondering, 
reconsidering perhaps some important conclusions of your 
artistic belief: and that is an effect, which it is not given to 
all our Exhibitions to exercise on us. The members of the 
New English Art Club are for the most part young men, 
trained in the technically wonderful schools of France ; and 
they are young men enthusiastically militant against con- 
servative traditions in Art, militant especially against our 
English conservative traditions. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that their Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery should 
have been emphasized by some of the characteristics of youth, 
and of youth passing through a stage of rebellion. It is 
not, necessarily, any very serious blame to say, that there - 
was about it some crudity, exaggeration, perhaps here and 
there just a tinge of impertinence. These things we should 
look for in the nature of the case: and there were certainly 
to balance them a good deal of individuality in many of the 
pictures, an absence of conventionalism alike in their subjects 
and in the treatment of them, a sense that the men had been 
painting what they genuinely cared to paint, a very excellent 

technical skill. 

No one, therefore, who is seriously and widely interested 
in the affairs of English Art, can fail to be interested in the 
New English Art Club, or to be other than anxious to under- 
stand, what it is precisely at which this younger generation 
of artists aims, what are the convictions about Art, over 
which they seem to be with such singular enthusiasm con- 
cerned. 

Well, the secretary of the club, during this recent Exhi- 
bition, was Mr. Francis Bate: and I have had put into my 
hands a Pamphlet written by Mr. Bate, entitled, ‘“ The 
Naturalistic School of Painting;” a Pamphlet of ninety- 
seven pages, carefully written, and published, originally, in 
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December, 1886, but already in 1887 passed on into its second 
edition. It is not, therefore, assuming too much perhaps, 
if One takes this Pamphlet as on the whole representative 
of the ideas held by the members of the New English Art 
Club, although it is not, of course, officially sanctioned by 
them. If I am wrong in assuming this, 1 here make my 
frank apology to the Club. 

And whether I am right so far, or am wrong, to Mr. Bate 
himself I feel that I must at once, and to start with, apologize, 
for undertaking a criticism of his pamphlet, which by the 
inexorable conditions of this present number of the Hobby 
Horse may by no means extend over more than five pages. 
Mr. Bates has written with earnestness and ability in his 
Pamphlet on many of the most fundamental and subtle 
questions connected with Art: and both from the nature of 
these questions, and from the manner in which he has treated 
them, it is at first glance something like an impertinence for 
anyone to set himself on criticising, what Mr. Bate says, 
in so limited a space. This I frankly admit: yet having 
admitted it, anyone who chances to read these pages will 
understand, I hope, that they by no means aim at dealing 
with Mr. Bate’s Pamphlet, as it deserves being dealt with : 
but only at extracting from it, what seems to be Mr. Bate’s 
idea upon one fundamental point, the relation, I mean, 
between Art and Nature; a question, certainly, about which 
one hears much talk, for the most part sentimental and 
vague; yet which lies at the very root of artistic ideas and 
methods ; which is the most radical, perhaps, of all radical 
questions, that in talking over what Art is anyone can ever 
put tous. Here then is the limitation of my article, and the 
justification for it. 

Now upon this radical matter Mr. Bate writes clearly 
enough. Our best method, therefore, will be to collect from 
his Pamphlet a few quotations, which are concerned with it. 
I will certainly try to give these quotations as fairly as I 
know how: and they will be oa worth the trouble of 
collecting and thinking over, not only because they are a 
lucid expression of what an able, individual artist seriously 
holds, but of what a remarkable group of artists holds; men, 
who have on their side youth, enthusiasm, a dexterous 
technical skill ; and with whom, therefore, the future of our 
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English Art may not unreasonably be supposed in some 
considerable measure to lie. What it is, then, that these 
men think the Art of Painting is, we shall do wisely to learn. 

On page. 18 of his Pamphlet Mr. Bate defines this 
‘‘ New School” as that, which “ professes to study Nature, 
to accept her guidance—and hers only—to recognize, only 
in what she teaches, the canons of Art.” He distinguishes 
it, therefore, as “ professing Truth to Nature, loo ing to 
Nature for inspiration and encouragement,” by the title of 
‘‘The Naturalistic School.” 

We go on to read, at page 27, that “it is undoubtedly 
true that the first impression of a good picture must, as 
nearly as possible, be as the first impression of Nature :” 
“all,” we find further on, ‘must be subordinate to the in- 
tegrity of the first impression ;” and the first impression 
must be one of Light. ‘The province of the painter’s art,” 
then, “‘is first to reflect Nature, to transcribe it upon canvas, 
or what not, accurately.” For “the painters of the Natura- 
listic School not only hold that in the accurate representation 


of Nature is represented also all the beauty and poetry of 
Art, but consider, that without such actual and truthful 
representation, the highest form of beauty is lost, and the 
poetry remaining can be only such as is contained in the 


symbolical. These painters further maintain that accurate 
representation rests upon the truthfulness of the impression :” 
and ‘“‘ the truth of the impression depends chiefly upon the 
correct rendering of light, and colour, and atmosphere, and 
in some measure of form.” So “truth,” says Mr. Bate, 
“absolute truth to Nature, is the great rule for the painting 
of every picture—truth to the appearance of things.” And 
thus again, “our pictures should be accurate reflections of 
the appearance of Nature, not copies of a part of it, but re- 
flections of the appearance of the whole of it.” And at 
page 82 we read, “it is not for style to be daubed over a 
canvas, but for Nature to be reflected from it.” And finally, 
on pages 91, 92, and 94, it is stated, that “Art, and maeuil 
a art, is a means for expressing our delight in natural 

eauties already existing. It is only an accurate reflection 
of natural appearances that we have been interested in or 
delighted with.” The artist is not a creator, at least “he 
has created nothing but the _ :” so that “a picture 
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cannot be much more than the artist’s expression of joy in 
things that are, a boisterously exuberant or self-contained 
assertion of his pleasure in the beauties of them, an open 
invitation for his fellows to enjoy them also.” 

Now here we have a tolerably long chain of quotations 
drawn, fairly enough, I hope, from the opening to the closing 
pages of Mr. Bate’s Pamphlet. I think the impression 
which they leave upon us of what his doctrine is as to the 
relation of Nature. and Art is a clear impression. But 
to prevent any chance of confusion, to have a lucid, 
simple sentence before us as the expression of his faith, 
into which all he writes through these ninety-seven pages 
gathers itself, let us take what Mr. Bate, finally as it were, 
tells us on page 92: “Art is only an accurate reflection 
of natural appearances.” This, then, is the creed of the 
Naturalistic School, of the New English Art Club, of a 
vigorous, increasing group of our younger men, full of 
cleverness, and with our future in some measure in their 
hands. “Art is oz/y an accurate reflection of natural ap- 
pearances.” I have ventured to italicize the word “ only.” 
It is clearly of the utmost importance here. Art is this, and 
nothing more than this, “an accurate reflection of natural 
appearances.” 

To me, personally, I confess, that seems precisely what 
Art is not. There is one other thing besides Nature with 
which Art is constantly, and properly, brought into com- 
parison, I mean of course Science. Now the object of 
Science is to discover, and present us with, the facts of 
Nature, the facts of Nature as they are in themselves, un- 
affected by human imagination or feeling. When then Art 
is defined for us as “ o#/y an accurate reflection of natural 
appearances,” it is something much more like a definition of 
Science that we are called upon to accept, than a definition 
of Art: for the appearances of Nature are really not less 
facts than are the actual objects of Nature, though facts no 
doubt of a different order. But the essential idea of Art is 
the idea of something, which has its rise and energy in the 
imagination and feeling of human beings: its radical dis- 
tinction from Nature and from Science being precisely this, 
that it has to do with the expression of what is human in 
the world, that it is the expression of human imagination 
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and feeling, as these deal with the experiences of life. Mr. 
Bate, in the Pamphlet we are busied over, is speaking only 
of one particular branch of Art, namely Pictorial Art : but if 
what I am saying is true at all, it is, obviously, true of 
Painting just as thoroughly as of any other form of artistic 
expression : to render a painting, that is to say, perfectly a 
work of Art, it is necessary that it should be the product of 
a man’s imaginative and emotional faculties working out 
their pleasure amid the experiences supplied to them by 
Nature; not in the least only reflecting these experiences, 
as Mr. Bate would teach us, but creating out of these ex- 
periences a world of their own, the degree of whose coinci- 
dence with the actual appearances of the Natural world is 
to depend on the man’s choice, guided by an instinct for 
what is sufficient to carry his meaning. Regarded, therefore, 
from this point of view Nature is thought of in her relation 
to Art not at all as something of which, so far as the artist 
is concerned, the only end is to get “an accurate reflection 
of its appearances ;” but as something which supplies Art 
with a store-house, so to say, of raw-material, of symbols, 
from which she may by selection and creative combinations 
give expression to her own imaginative and emotional 
experiences. 

I need scarcely remind the reader of this short article, 
that I have not attempted to do more in it, than to set over 
against one another, somewhat crudely perhaps, two theories 
of what Art is, which are distinct and contradictory. There 
is no opportunity at the moment of insisting on the reasons, 
which should make a person incline to the one theory rather 
than to the other: or of going into any of the numerous and 
subtle questions, which inevitably arise the moment we try 
to work either theory practically out. It may be of some use, 
however, to have the two brought here plainly face to face, 
and so left for the present with no more words than are 
necessary for the bare statement of them. SELWyN IMAGE, 
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BUNDLE OF LETTERS: GIVING 
A SELECTION FROM THREE 
OR FOUR OF THE LESS UN- 

INTERESTING OF THEM. 
There lies before me a packet of some 
five-and-twenty or thirty letters, tied 
across by a piece of red-tape, which a 
correspondent has sent to the Editor of the Hobby Horse, 
with the expression of his hope or fancy, that some things 
may be found in them of use for the Magazine. The Editor, 
unfortunately, has at this late moment more things on his 
hands than he knows how to conscientiously deal with: and 
upon me, therefore, who am his very humble servant to order, 
he has imposed the task of looking over these letters, and 
extracting from them any passages which seem to be worth 
SS A troublesome and thankless task, I fear. 
ho is the writer of these commended epistles, and what 
are they about? Perhaps some sentimental youth, or young 
lady, writing to their “dear friend” vague platitudes on 
“things too high for them”: perhaps an old gentleman 
moralizing : or, worst of all, a tourist revelling in descrip- 
tions. The art of letter-writing, they assure us, like the art 
of prayer-writing, has died out. The penny-post, the rail- 
roads, telegrams, and, what on receiving one in the first 
days of their invention a dear old Scotch servant of ours, 
long since gone to the rest or the reward of a life-long faith- 
fulness, indignantly called ‘“‘them nasty open things,” the 
half-penny post-card, have ruined it. Mr. Ruskin has some- 
where said about trains, that all we demand of them is, that 
they shall carry us, like parcels, as quickly as may be from 
one place to another: the old, leisurely delight in the very 
travelling itself is no more. And all that we demand now- 
a-days a letter is, that it shall tell us as quickly as may 
be what our correspondent has to say: who has time, amid 
our increasingly important concerns, to linger over the 
delicate felicity with which he says it? upon my soul, the 
more I think of it the more I wish this preposterous packet 
had miscarried, or been stolen by a dishonest postman, as 
sometimes one hears of things happening. The sight of it 
makes me shudder at the fatal organization of our postal 
arrangements. I wish I had been strong-minded enough to 
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have told my editorial slave-driver to his face, that I would 
have nothing to do with the thing. Well, anyhow I will 
have nothing to do with it to-night. To-morrow evening I 
will gird myself to the task. To-night I will seek refresh- 
ment, and a temporary forgetfulness of my burden, in a 
stroll abroad, a cigar, a glass of some crystal liquid, a chat 
with the fair bearer of it. 

August 21st, midnight. I have had grace enough to keep 
to my resolve like a man. I have refused an invitation to 
dine at Kettner’s, and another to go to the play-house; why 
is it that these rare enjoyments always offer themselves at 
infelicitous moments? At half-past seven o'clock, punctually, 
I sat down at my desk, and quietly untied the knot of pink 
tape. I have read the letters all through faithfully. They 
had one virtue at any rate to start with, they were not 
scrawled, but written. Why are most of us so rude to our 
friends, that we do not write but scribble to them? Surely 
it is nearly as impertinent a habit as mumbling out one’s 
words, or talking with one’s mouth full. What conceited 
people we are to fancy our utterances are worth /voud/e in 
deciphering them! my temper was certainly a little mollified 
by this writer’s caligraphy ; it put me in the mood to see 
virtues, not to damn vices: but perhaps the readers of the 
Hobby Horse will wish it had been otherwise. I do not 
pretend to be impartial, and above being influenced by the 
most trivial details: and a fairly written MS. is at all events 
a compliment to your reader, which only pure ill-con- 
ditionedness will make him insensible to. As far as I can 
judge, these letters are written by a middle-aged man to a 
young friend of his, a lad or a youth, whose character and 
parts interest him, and suggest some strong hopes that they 
will develope one of these days to fine issues. The name of 
the boy is, I imagine, a playful nickname only : the name of 
the writer I must of course withhold. To-morrow I will 
finally select the letters which seem to me most worth the 
risk of printing, three or four of them at most, probably. 
To-night I am too tired for anything else but to fall off 
asleep as fast as indulgent Nature will let me. 

August 22nd. I have selected five letters out of the 
eight-and-twenty. I will omit their dates and addresses, 
which can be of no interest ; and for the convenience of the 
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readers of this Magazine, I will write at the commencement 
of each a short heading as to what they are mainly about. 
Here, then, they are. 

Letter I. Of the Art of Listening. ‘‘ My dear Leonardo, 
. . « » I was out the other evening at an ‘At-Home.’ In 
old days people asked their friends to dine with them: but 
in London, and in our large towns, society has become a 
thing so vast and unmanageable, people have so long a list 
of friends and acquaintances, that neither their purses, nor 
their time, will allow them to offer the old-fashioned hos- 
pitality ; and one of our modern institutions is by necessity 
the ‘At Home.’ And in palatial houses this method of enter- 
tainment may certainly be agreeable enough. In spacious 
and handsome rooms an able host and hostess may gather 
together their tg mpg with excellent opportunities for 
conversation, and, let us say, for hearing good music, or 


enjoying some other form of pleasing entertainment. But the 
facilities of Grosvenor House do not exist in our residences 
up such-and-such a street in Bloomsbury or in suburban 
Putney, where we have to thank our good fortune supposing 
the drawing-room is thirty feet by twenty. Yet here, and 
in even less commodious quarters, we imitate our more 
blessed fellow-mortals, and give our At-Homes. To such 


an entertainment I received an invitation last Friday: and, 
because my friends the M....s are really excellent good 
people, of whom I am sincerely fond, and I had no manage- 
able excuse for getting off, I accepted it. The evening was 
drizzly, and the distance prodigious: so there was nothing 
left for it but to hail a hansom, with some not unnatural 
dissatisfaction at having to expend half-a-crown on so little 
alluring an entertainment—half-a-crown, you see, would 
have taken me nicely to the pit for ‘A Scrap of Paper,’ or 
made me the possessor of that charming old Catullus I was 
telling you about the other day, which now — forgive 
me my conceit, will fall into some much less appreciative 
hands—and drive off. Imagine an ordinary London house, 
with the narrow passage which we call the hall. A hired 
man-servant helps you to take off your overcoat, and when 
you have adjusted your white tie, precedes you to a room at 
the other end of the hall, through the open door of which 
you perceive a jammed mass of people, and hear a hubbub 
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of voices. The grave hireling stridently proclaims your 
name: at the entrance stands your hostess, who warmly 
shakes you by the hand, assures you of your kindness in 
appearing, and keeps one eye the meanwhile fixed upon the 
next comer, who is following up behind you ready to be 
announced. And so you pass into the throng, gaze anxiously 
round for some familiar face, discover one, if you are in 
luck’s way, thread carefully your passage up to it in and out 
between men’s shoulders and over ladies’ skirts, and add 
your voice to the general uproar. You start what one must 
call a conversation ; but only with much ado can you catch 
what your friend says, and your own effort to get heard 
rasps your throat, till your voice is quickly as the raven’s. 
The particular difficulty is to keep yourself attentively 
listening to what your friend is talking about. By some 
curious fate it is the surrounding chatter which strikes on 
you with greater distinctness. But the difficulty of listening 
is by no means confined to the infelicitous circumstances of 
an At-Home. Afterall it isan Art. A good listener is as 
rare a thing as a good talker. 

‘The perfect charm of Conversation is possible, I some- 
times think, only between two, for it is then only that a man 
is absolutely at his ease. It is a fatal thing to try to be 
brilliant, or profound, or to show off one’s learning, or, 
what we used to call at College, to ‘score off’ a man. 
When there is a third person in the circle the tendency to 
such things, perhaps inevitably, increases. Yet even, when 
the circumstances are most favourable, how rare is a good 
listener! To listen well you must give your friend the 
sense that you care for what he is saying, that you are not 
on the alert to catch him up, that you are not in the least 
hurry, that for the moment he is quietly in possession of 
you. There is no courtesy finer than this; and there are 
few things that make for the art of pleasant living more 
essentially than habits of courtesy. I am not thinking now 
merely of, serious and set conversation. I can call to mind 
excellent acquaintances of mine, who lack too often that 
final touch of civility, of quite ‘good manners, which 
would make a man shrink from conveying any suspicion of 
indifference, impatience, of a desire to assert Sonenit when 
you happen to meet and are talking together. You see, we are 
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all so full of our own business. We certainly make full 
use of any Opportunity of pouring it forth on our friend, 
and sweeping him away in the flood of it. His own remarks 
are little other than impertinences, which we brush aside. 
We even go the length of asking him at intervals a question 
or so; but our vacant manner in receiving his answer to it, 
emphasized by a wandering eye, or a listless tone of voice, 
or an immediate outburst on some fresh topic, nettles him 
with the inevitable sense of how formal was the interroga- 
tion. I could bring you a dozen excellent talkers for one 
who possesses the complementary virtue of knowing how 
to listen. 

“No At-Home is complete without a Recitation or two. 
Silence is proclaimed by the host for Mr. So-and-So to 
‘kindly favour us’ with such-and-such a poem. These 
Recitations are often in many ways remarkable exhibitions 
of skilful elocution, and of passion. On Friday evening 
there arose a young gentleman, slim, thoughtfully attired, a 
trifle languid in the pose of him, with lank, jet locks. He 
gave us Lord Tennyson's Ballad of ‘The Revenge,’ and we 
all clapped our hands at the close of it. Lord Tennyson 
has written his poem, you will remember, in strongly- 
marked rhythmic cadences, and in rhyme. But on this 
occasion the rhythm was difficult to catch, and the rhymes 
impossible. I have often found this the case. A poem is 
recited with chief attention to its grammatical construction, 
to what would be called the common-sense of it. Is that 
the right method to proceed upon, I wonder? But this letter 
is already too long, and I must leave the question for 
another time. It interests me much, however: it interests 
me especially in reference to yourself, my boy ; for the gods 
have given you a delicate, musical ear, and a delightful 


“P.S. When I left my friend’s house somewhile after 
midnight, Nature was in her most tenderly consoling and 
reinvigorating mood. The rain had ceased: and from the 
deep, purified heavens shone down the whole company of 
stars. A gentle wind from the north-west bore with it, as 
in the early hours of the morning I have more than once 
experienced even in the heart of London, the sweet scents 
of the country, of hay-fields, of cottage-gardens, of wayside 
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flowers. Amid this fragrant silence, under the immense 
and brilliant firmament, fatigue, petulance, regrets, criticism, 
vanished. Unconscious of the distance, I had reached home 
as if with magical celerity. And it was magical: for had 
not Nature herself bent down, and disencumbered me of all 
these impertinences ?” 

Letter II. Of the Art of Reading Aloud. ‘My dear 
Leonardo, . . . . There is no doubt a difference between the 
Art of Reading and the Art of Reciting, yet in the main the 
same criticism applies toeach. The gentleman I was telling 
you of, who recited for us the other evening Tennyson's 
‘ Revenge,’ set me pondering, as such performances always 
do, over the cognate and much wider Art of Reading Aloud. 
You will think me, I am afraid, difficult to please, and 
querulous. I have been complaining to you how hard a 
thing it is to come across a good Listener: it is an equally 
hard thing to come across a good Reader. Weare taught 
Reading with about the same felicity in the result as we are 
taught the Classics: few of us can construe a Latin poomeee 
at sight, or read out a page of the new novel with intelligence 
and certainty enough to give pleasure. It is really astonish- 
ing how many of your friends, educated friends, educated 
gentlemen from the Universities, I have known, who, if you 
ask them what news there is in the morning’s Paper, cannot 
give you a short paragraph without stutterings and correc- 
tions. Reading Aloud is no doubt largely a matter of 
practice; one’s tongue needs to be loosed. But it is an Art 
worth the trouble of its practice: and one fancies that it 
must be within the grasp of most intelligent and well- 
educated people to obtain an acceptable skill therein. 

‘“‘T would say, that Reading Aloud, like Conversation, is 
not for a crowded assembly: it is for where two or three 
are gathered together in the name of peace. Under the 
shade of a tree upon a summer’s lawn, in the warm, fragrant 
nook of some half-cut hay-stack, best of all, perhaps, where 
the curtains are drawn against the winter’s desolation, and 
the room is mellow with soft lamplight, cheerful with the 
crackle of the fire: here are the occasions for exercising our 
accomplishment; when we ask not for an audience and 
applause, but for a friend only, or at most a few friends, 
with whom we may share the ae of our literary sensations. 
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“ The young gentleman, who recited for us the other even- 
ing, was, as I told you, so taken up with his grammatical 
constructions and dramatic passion, that the rhythmical 
cadence of the verses, and their rhymes, he let go to the 
winds. I take it, that this is scarcely the way in which a 
poet would wish his work to be given us. To put the 
matter on a very low ground, the rhymes and the rhythm 
have cost him considerable trouble. Rhymes are not things 
which even poets hold at their beck and call: but rather, 
though at moments they come plentifully and unbidden, 
hovering round the inspired brain, waiting only to be arrested 
and summoned into its service, they are perpetually coy and 
difficult, and, when once arrived, have a trick of unpleasant 
masterfulness about them. It would be an interesting 
experience could one hear a true Confessio Poetae, and 
learn how often the necessities of a rhyme have changed his 
a and settled by some mechanical requirement the 

nal form of an expression, which strikes us as quite imme- 
diately inspired. ‘To set the fine genius of a poet, then, on 
so difficult an exercise as rhyming, and yet, when we read 
his exercise out, to make of his rhymes, this painful solici- 
tude of his for enchanting us, just nothing at all, seems a 
wrong-headed piece of business. I remember some years 
> being called upon to review a class of children in one 
of our elementary schools, and amongst other performances 
to hear them recite their poetry. The subject of their study 
was the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’; and it is fixed indelibly 
on my memory in what a matter-of-fact way they gave poor 
Sir Walter’s lines, curiously solicitous that at all events I 
should be under no mistake as to their understanding the 
grammatical analysis of them, in tones of the most prosaic 
emphasis sentence by sentence explaining the sequence of 
things, as it were a barrister unfolding to the court the 
entanglements of his case. The governess, careful and 
conscientious lady, was deaf to all I ventured afterwards to 
pour into her private ear in support of another method of 
reading verse: she called it “sing-song.” I do not here 
enter upon the question, how far this criticism was justified 
by my bad reading. There is of course such a thing as 
“sing-song,” and a distressing thing it is. Yet a poem 
after all is to my old-fashioned mind essentially a piece of 
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music, the poet is a singer, his verses are something for us 
to chaunt. And this essential element in them, this element 
of musical sounds and cadences, is the first which a good 
reader would wish to impress on us. The rhythm we sha// 
hear, the rhymes, if there be rhymes, we sha// hear, at any 
cost. The tones of the voice, the ee 9 lingering of 
the voice over certain syllables, shall tend towards the 
emphasization of these things. I count the man, who reads 
me a passage of Homer, or Isaiah, or a love-song of Burns, 
without the sense of this principle, as lacking the primal 
justification for calling on me to listen to him. I will endure 
him, no not for all his dramatic force, his clear elocution, his 
indisputably evidenced capability of correctly analysing and 
parsing the passage.” 

Letter III. “ Zake us the foxes, the little foxes.” 
“Perhaps it is in a natural and healthy reaction from the 
frolic of our last night’s entertainment, or perhaps it is 
because my work this afternoon has been sadly let and 
hindered by the visit of a charming little friend, whose 
prettiness robbed me of all heart to send her away, so that 
we sat chattering nonsense and sipping tea on and on: at 
any rate I feel this evening in a downright preacher’s mood, 
an instructive, fervent, hortatory mood, that must have a 
congregation to expend itself on: and so, my dear Leonardo, 
you must play congregation to me, please, and imagine 
yourself sitting still and mute like a reverent member in his 
proper pew, and listen to my sermon. 

‘“‘T have just been looking over a small = of designs 
to the Song of Solomon by that famous king’s living name- 
sake, Mr. Simeon Solomon. Their singular qualities of 
mystical significance and rich, sensuous decorativeness held 
me fascinated ; they are exactly of a piece, that is, with the 
poem which they illustrate; and can one give much higher 
praise? When I had done looking at the drawings I took 
down my Bible to read a passage or two of this canonical 
scripture, and the first words my eyes lit upon were 
altogether consonant with my somewhat worried and de- 
pressed state; they are the cry of the Bridegroom fearful 
for his garden, ‘Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that 
spoil the vines: for our vines have tender grapes.’ 

‘‘The late Bishop of London wrote a book on the ‘ Sinful- 
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ness of little sins,’ if I remember rightly, and put this 
quotation felicitously at the beginning of it as a motto. 
But it is by no means only the little sins that spoil life, but 
life’s little experiences generally, those things which fret and 
fritter away our strength and performance, our use and en- 
joyment of life. If I may be forgiven an alliterative sen- 
tence, though I am not at all sure that I ought to be forgiven 
that catchpenny trick of which our modern “¢/évateurs are 
so enamoured, I would say that life is spoiled not by its sins 
but by its silliness, not by its pains but by its paltriness. 
These are the foxes, the “7#t/e foxes, that spoil our vines; 
that eat up the grapes, or leave only the sour ones to make 
but acid wine, and turn our stomachs. Life after all is a 
Fine Art, or rather it is the Ars Artium itself: and how few 
of us have, I do not say a mastery over, but an initiation 
even into its secrets! In Art, you know, the great thing is to 
obtain breadth, to understand what is the proper proportion 
between the many elements of our subject, which of them to 
insist upon, which of them to press lightly upon, which of 
them toignore. On the rock of details goes many a man to 
perdition. Isit not so with the details of every-day existence ? 
To know how to treat them is the difficulty. This afternoon, 
for example, I had set myself with some scrupulosity to get 
through such and such work: but my charming little visitor, 
as I have told you, turned up unexpectedly, and the work by 
no means got done. Not being a skilled performer in the 
Art of Living, I was the whole time more or less wretched 
at having my intentions upset, with the result that I have 
ever since been in an irritable condition, extremely unpleasant 
and harmful to myself, and also unpleasant, it is probable, to 
my friends. A practical person will be likely enough to say, 
‘But why did you not send the girl away, tell her you were 
busy, and so go on with your work ?’ Ah! but that supposes 
that my plans were of such unquestionable importance, that 
they had to be carried through. When a thing presents it- 
self to you in that determined shape, all substantial difficulty 
vanishes ; you may be too weak to do your duty, but it is at 
all events clear. The ordinary hours of life however are not 
determined enough to be dealt with by rigid, mechanical 
rules. How graceless and offensive are the slaves of such! 
I will pray for the instinct, which knows what to do with 
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each successive experience, which can tell me when to abandon 
things, when to abandon myself to them, without worry, with- 
out regret, without repentance ? 

Letter IV. Of the Art of Enjoying Life 
our dear friend D . . . has gone. For me the loss is irre- 
parable. He was a man naturally of great parts: he might 
have done much for himself, and for us all: yet now he lies 
in that crowded, desolate suburban cemetery, known, 
lamented by how few! His certainly was a pleasure-loving 
nature. I do not say so in any depreciatory tone. No one 
could be more generous, more courteous, more ready to do 
all that he could for you. But he longed passionately to 
come across whatever pleasures life had in store, to embrace 
these, to exhaust them: and on the whole how little pleasure 
he got! how greatly in excess were the long, dismal spaces 
of intolerable commonplace, of impotent rebellion, of pitiable 
repentance. 

‘For he, poor fellow, could not accept things sufficiently, 
he was always in pursuit of them. Like a child pmee 
flowers, the finer one for ever seemed ahead ; and he rushe 
forward, dropping all that he had gathered, intent on that 
one, to be dropped too in its turn. How much of the secret 
of happiness, even of enjoyment, lies in a power of de- 
termined receptivity. I will take what the gods send me; 
but I will make of it what I choose. And it is astonishing 
how plastic experiences are. After all they are mere clay, to 
be left amorphous, or to be modelled into divine shapes, or 
into fiendish ones. So then, nothing is more fatal than to 
rush about hunting after opportunities. The Art of Enjoy- 
ing Life is to be found in our own masterful personality, 
which determines to see of what fineness this and this 
moment is capable; what secret lies hid within it; what 
subtle sensation, intellectual or sensuous, it may be made to 
yield r 

Letter V. Of the Art of Not Doing Too Much. ‘My 
dear Boy, I went down the other morning, as you asked me, 
to the National Gallery to look at the Turner. I feel very 
much on the whole as you do about it. The criticism 
of an intelligent, educated, sympathetic person, who is not 
professionally an artist, who has not even an amateur’s 
familiarity with technical matters, is generally, I think, very 
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much to the point. What he finds fault with, is pe 
something with which we ought to find fault, if we are 
taking a well-balanced view of things. Of course I do not 
mean that such a critic, as I am supposing, should settle 
or unsettle for me my judgment upon a picture as a whole. 
In the nature of the case ‘he will be unlikely to appreciate 
many points about it, the due appreciation of which comes 
only from wide study of Art, or practical familiarity with its 
methods. Yet, as no work of Art is absolutely perfect, it is 
likely enough that it is upon some one of its imperfections 
that our friend’s fresh and unprejudiced intelligence fixes: 
he may give, certainly, too much weight to his objection ; 
still that by no means prevents the objection being quite 
valid, so far as it goes. And, after all, there is a bias, a 
distortion, a blindness, which comes from habits too ex- 
clusively professional. We have to weigh the artist’s 
judgment of a picture as well as the public’s judgment. I 
think no wise man, who is also an honest and brave man, 
would ignore either. But all this is by the way, and must 
be forgiven me, please, in consideration of the garrulousness, 
which increasing years induce in one, and a certain accom- 
panying inability not to run off, when tempting digressions 
present themselves. 

“About the Turner. Yes, I quite feel with you, and could 
wish that it was not exhibited. Of course, there is much 
that is interesting in the picture, more probably than strikes 
you. The least scrawl or splash of so great a man as 
Turner remains always interesting : if it is a failure, it gives 
us some hint of what he was thinking of and trying after, 
and is at any rate, therefore, suggestive. Still, it- may not 
for all that find its proper place in a public exhibition, 
whither come all sorts and conditions of men to stare and 
pass their judgments. Such experiments or failures, call 
them which you will, are calculated, I cannot help feeling, 
very often to — our estimate of an artist, either in 
the way of making us unjustly depreciative of his talent, or, 
what is probably worse, affectedly undiscerning, ludicrously 
undiscerning in our wholesale laudation of it. And Turner's 
pictures are excellent ones for exemplifying the danger of 
which I am speaking. He worked prodigiously; but he 
did not always work, no human being possibly can, with 
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unvarying success. His own jesting remark over one of his 
canvases, that it looked like a mess of mustard and oil, or 
something to that effect, shows his own realization of this. 
Even in the National Gallery there is more than one 
painting of his that we could spare off the walls. They do 
not help, but hinder our judgment of him: they are in the 
way: and this is, of course, a more fatal objection to take 
against their — there, than if one said that they were 
not up to his best standard, or that they were not in them- 
selves particularly beautiful. 

‘Turner worked prodigiously : he was always producing, 
producing. If I did not know you, my dear fellow, to be 
the most industrious of youths, I should scarcely feel 
justified in uttering any protest against too much Industry, 
in preaching the Gospel of that exceedingly Fine Art, the Art 
of Not Doing Too Much. But this letter is not likely to 
meet other eyes than your own, so that I need not be under 
an apprehension of sowing seeds to add to the already too 
luxuriant crop of the world’s Idleness. But is not one 
sometimes, in thinking over the past history of the Arts, 
driven into wishing that now and then these indefatigable 
workers had stayed their hands? Even with the very 
greatest of them, excepting, perhaps, Michelangelo and 
Leonardo, who have left so little finished in comparison with 
their many years, there are things that we could spare ; rather, 
let me put it as I did just now, there are things of theirs in 
the way, impertinences which annoy us, and hinder our appre- 
ciation of them. I will give you only one instance, and it 
shall be from the Art of Literature: think of Milton’s 
metrical version of the Psalms! 

‘A man’s life, we are told upon the highest authority, con- 
sisteth not in the things that he possesseth: and an artist's 
life, we may say too, consisteth not in the ame certainly 
not in the number of things, that he produceth. Skill in 
production, and the desire of it, may become too imperative 
with a man. Surely the fine brain, the discerning eye, the 
unfaltering hand, are providentially bestowed on our more 
favoured brethren, not that they may turn every moment 
into an opportunity of adding so much and so much to our 
tangible possessions, but that at the end of their time they 
may have enriched us with the carefully-wrought expressions 
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of their best experiences: what matter if these number but 
half-a-dozen? It may be, therefore, a real and proper self- 
denial in a man to keep from his canvases or his desk, to 
refuse to let himself go, to sit quiet, to drink in, to brood 
over Nature and the experiences she prepares for him, and 
by no means to allow himself, till the exact moment arrives, 
the luxury of turning them into Art. A genius for Rest 
and Idleness is not less admirable than a genius for Activity. 
The world is by this time very full, not only of human 
beings, but of their performances: and even the most 
valuable human beings should be on their guard against 
overburdening us with superfluous performances: by super- 
fluous, I mean, such as they are not driven to by the 
necessity of circumstances or their proper genius.’ 

Warned by such excellent reflections on the virtue of the 
old philosophic axiom Mndéy ayay, let me here bring these 
extracts to a close. I hope the lad for whom the letters 
were written found profit in them: I hope on reading their 
last word he did not utter a sigh of relief, as I do now in 
transcribing my last extract, tying the bundle up again with 
its red tape, and dispatching it safely back into the ‘Editorial 
hands. SELWYN IMAGE. 





IN FALMOUTH HARBOUR. 


The large, calm harbour lies below 

Long, terraced lines of circling light : 

Without, the deep sea currents flow ; 
And here are stars, and night. 


No sound, no light, no living stir, 

But such as perfects the still bay; 

So hushed it is, the voyager 
Shrinks at the thought of day. 


We glide by many a lanterned mast ; 

Our wailing horns blow wild to warn 

Yon looming pier: the sailors cast 
Their ropes, and watch for morn. 


Strange murmurs from the sleeping town, 
And sudden creak of lonely oars 
Crossing the water, travel down 

The roadstead, the dim shores. 


A charm is on the quiet bay, 
Charms of the sea; charms of the land : 
Memories of open wind convey 

Peace to this harbour strand. 


Far off Saint David’s crags descend 

On seas of desolate storm; and far 

From this pure rest the Land’s drear End, 
And ruining waters, are. 


Well was it worth to have that hour 

Of high and perilous blowing wind ; 

For here, for now, deep peace hath power 
To conquer the worn mind. 


I have passed over the rough sea, 

And over the white harbour bar ; 

And this is Death’s dreamland to me 
Led hither by a star: 
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Yet what shall dawn be? Hush thee, nay! 

Soft, soft is night, and calm, and still : 

Save that day cometh, what of day 
Knowest thou ; good or ill ? 


Content thee! not the annulling light 

Of any pitiless dawn is here ; 

Thou art alone with ancient night : 
And all the stars are clear. 


Only the night air, and the dream, 
Only the far, sweet-smelling wave, 
The stilly sounds, the circling gleam, 
Are thine: and thine the grave. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 





N SOME OBSOLETE MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
The favourite instruments in domestic 
use at the musical Renaissance, which 
took place in the seventeenth century, 
were the Lute, the Viol, and the Spinet. 
<< The opportunities to hear these instru- 
ments adequately played upon are now very rare, especially 
the deep-toned sonorous lute and its variety the Theorbo, 
which may indeed be said to have no living executants. 
The musical air of the seventeenth century was pervaded 
with the fascinating sounds of these forgotten stringed in- 
struments; but our acquaintance with their tone is only 
derived from specimens, preserved here and there under 
favourable conditions, from which a chord or even a single 
note bridges over the two centuries, and places us in some 
relationship of sense with the music of our forefathers who 
lived at that time. An organ that has escaped the zeal of 
the restorer will sometimes help, but yet more is wanted ;— 
the intellectual perception which reading brings to the re- 
quired focus. We have, fortunately for the century under 
notice, two valuable books which have recently been pub- 
lished, so recently as to be as yet very little known. They 
are the musical correspondence of the astronomer Huygens 
(‘‘ Musique et Musiciens au XVII°* siécle, correspondance et 
ceuvre musicales de Constantin Huygens,” publiées par W. J. 
A. Jonckbloet et J. P. N. Land. Leyde, 1882), and a special 
chapter of an autobiography of Roger North (“ The Auto- 
biography of the Honble. Roger North,” edited by Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D. London and Norwich, 1887), which, a book 
like the first, of rare merit, has been made public at the 
instance of Miss Marianne North, herself a distinguished 
member of that highly endowed family. A little play of 
imagination, assisted, it may be, by those portrait subjects 
painted from musical amateurs by Terburg, Metzu, and 
Netscher, to which I would add for perfect mastery over the 
musical instruments, Jan Steen ; some of which pictures are 
to be found in our National Gallery and in the great collec- 
tions of the Dutch masters at Sediinghans Palace and 
Hertford House; will assist our retrospection, and, for the 
moment, help us to forget all _ great treasure of musical 
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art composed subsequent to the seventeenth century, and 
containing the whole library of modern composition, from 
G. F. Handel and J. S. Bach to Richard Wagner. The 
musicians of the seventeenth century were as far from 
realizing the charm of Mozart, the passion of Beethoven, or 
the romanticism, like evening twilight, of Chopin, as the 
painters who were the immediate followers of Giotto foresaw 
the glories of the Cinque Cento, or the technical culmination 
of Veronese, Velasquez, and Rembrandt. What had they 
then to satisfy their conception of musical art? In any stage 
of upward progress there is the infinite satisfaction of the 
worker ; and in the seventeenth century, more particularly 
the earlier years, the Renaissance came, although late, to 
music, and rendered all subsequent triumphs possible. It 
was a period of transition from the contrapuntal ingenuity 
—which had in fact given birth to modern music, but had 
repressed expression by its aimless problems—to Monody 
which admitted of accompaniment, an entirely new concep- 
tion that introduced Recitative and Air, and also Harmony, 
the succession of simple chords, which, analogous to the 
simplicity and breadth of Venetian colour, gave a new form 
of beauty to the world. 

This stage of art came clad with a sensuous objectiveness 
of tone quality, that was as lovely as the tenderness and 
freshness of spring; so different to our own noble fulness 
of instrumental wealth, that it can scarcely be imagined that 
Roger North and Huygens, or any of the cultivated amateurs 
who were their contemporaries, could have appreciated, had 
they heard them, our incisive violins, metallic flutes, high- 
pressure organs, and high-tension pianofortes. I can imagine 
the refined oboe we have now, far more delicate than any reed 
wind instrument they possessed, would have been more to 
their taste. It does seem to me, that the fresh, touching tones 
of the seventeenth-century stringed instruments carried 
straight to the heart the melodies that were the musical 
dialect of that time. We now-a-days sacrifice almost ex- 
clusively to power. The composer's palette is of necessity 
larger, and his material is much more complex, in order to 
express the larger vocabulary of emotion and passion he has 
to deal with. The conception of the orchestra, and of its 
microcosm the pianoforte, has become almost subjective. I 
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cannot even reserve the organ from the influence of this latest 
tendency. Yet the peculiar fascination of the older qualities 
of tone, which coloured the seventeenth-century musical art, 
will reassert its power when our upward struggle is over, and 
an ascent gained from which we can look back upon the 
pleasant pastures, to dwell near which satisfied a quieter age, 
and for which the lute, the viol, and the spinet were appro- 
priate. The lute, as Huygens knew the instrument, was the 
fully developed stringed instrument, with finger-board and 
pear-shaped body originally derived from the East, and per- 
fected at Bologna, with additional bass strings called Diapa- 
sons (octaves) to take their part in the then newly devised 
accompaniment. The latest form, the Bass lute or Theorbo, 
had those diapasons attached to a higher peg-box, elevated 
by a second neck. Hof-Wijck, the house Huygens built for 
himself near the Hague, and surrounded by a beautiful 
park, contained a rare collection of lutes, theorboes, viols, 
spinets, harpsichords and organs. Such collections were 
not then, as is the case now, of the nature of Museums; 
they were invariably for use, in which the guests who hap- 
pened to be in the house would share. Huygens had 


many intimate musical friends in London, Paris, and 
Antwerp, as well as at the Hague. The Duarte family at 


Antwerp, a Portuguese Jewish family of great consideration, 
foreshadowed by their musical reputation that musical fame 
which has been, of late years, an attribute of their com- 
munity. Duarte and his four daughters, according to one of 
Huygens’s correspondents, “made a fine concert of lutes, viols, 
virginals, and voices”; virginals to be understood as the 
common English name for spinets, and, in fact, all quilled 
key-board instruments of any size and shape. Francisca 
Duarte was an intimate friend of the Dutch poetess Maria 
Tesselschade. Says Evelyn: ‘‘ When at the magnificent and 
famous City of Antwerp, in the evening I was invited to 
Signor Duert’s, a Portuguese by nation, an exceeding rich 
merchant, whose palace I found to be furnished like a prince’s; 
his three daughters entertained us with rare music, vocal and 
instrumental, which was finished with a handsome collation.” 

We hear less of the viols at that time in the Low Countries 
than here. Huygens himself, in writing with some English 
musical works, to an Austrian Prince, governor of the 
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Netherlands, and a great amateur of music, speaks of the 
viol being in its high perfection in England, and composition 
so solid, that this country owed nothing toItaly. There were 
three kinds of viols the precursors of our violins, the Treble, 
Tenor, and Bass, or Viola da Gamba, besides the Violone, 
or Double Bass, which has come down to the present day, 
and is invaluable to the modern orchestra. This trio of 
viols continued in domestic use from the middle of the six- 
teenth century to the close of the seventeenth. But the 
Violin and Tenor Violin came in gradually for orchestral 
purposes during the latter part of this period. The Bass 
Violin, or Violoncello, was longer in supplanting the Bass 
Viol ; a respite probably due to the similarity of the tuning 
of this last instrument to that of the Theorbo. The delicate 
balance of the soft viol concert long withstood the invasion 
of the more piercing violin; the ‘scolding violin” as 
Thomas Mace, a noted English lutenist, called it. Roger 
North played the treble viol, and later on the viola da 
gamba and spinet, and although devoted to the study and 
practice of the law he was a zealous musical amateur. In 
his chapter treating ‘““Of Music and its Importance in 
Education,” he opens with exultation at his good fortune 
to be descended from a family to which music was native. 
His grandfather Dudley, the first Lord North, played ‘“‘on 
that antiquated instrument called the treble-viol, now,” says 
Roger North writing many years later, ‘“ wholly abrogated 
by the use of the violin.” The whole family played the 
viols, including Francis North, the Lord Keeper, a younger 
brother, who performed “ most exquisitely and judiciously.” 
An organist was kept in the house, which was seldom 
without a professed music-master. The servants of parade, 
that is to say, the gentlemen ushers, with the steward and 
clerk of the kitchen, all played, and as the daughters sang, 
it made a concert such as was well esteemed in those times 
when domestic music flourished. ‘‘ The concerts were usually 
all viols to the organ or harpsichord. The violin came in 
late and imperfectly. When the hands were well supplied, 
then a whole chest went to work, that is six viols, music 
being formed for it, which would seem a strange sort of 
music now, being an interwoven hum-drum, compared with 
the brisk datfutfa, derived from the French and Italian,” 
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This was the contrapuntal survival, already, when Roger 
North wrote, moribund, as were those families of instru- 
ments, which, like voices, were divided into parts. In 
speaking about teaching, he regards the viol and violin as 
fit for men, with the thorough bass instruments, organ, 
harpsichord, and double bass, that is to say, the instruments 
of accompaniment, performance on which was, following 
indications by means of numbers, to a certain extent impro- 
vised ; for women, the spinet or harpsichord, lute and guitar 
were proper. Voices of course for both sexes. The lute 
was already beginning to give way before the spinet, 
although the latter was less beautiful in tone, because, there 
being but one hand to stop the strings, the chords were 
often presented incomplete, while with two hands upon the 
spinet this imperfection was rectified ; the lute imper- 
fection has descended traditionally, and been allowed by the 
greatest composers as a means of legitimate effect in modern 
pianoforte-writing. Another reason for the banishment of 
the lute for ladies’ playing is given by Roger North, that it 
tended to make their figures crooked; which may be easily 
understood in connection with the large lutes that were 
then in use, difficult to support and play at the same time. 
The ladies appear to have shunned the bow and the example 
of St. Cecilia, as Domenichino represented her, playing 
upon a Viol: da Gamba. The spinet was always steadily 
growing in favour throughout the seventeenth century. 
The exquisitely toned harpsichords and spinets made by 
the famous Ruckers family of Antwerp, to which family 
Jean Couchet belonged, with whom Huygens treated for 
the purchase of a large harpsichord through his friend 
Duarte, became the norm for the Low Countries manu- 
facture of those instruments, and were much sought after 
also in this country. For me, the Ruckers quality of tone 
is relatively as beautiful as that of the Stradivari or Guarneri 
violins. But the London spinet makers after the Restoration, 
and it may be even before, took to an Italian form, that of 
the Transverse Spinet (Spinetta Traversa), of which the 
contemporary Haward, Hitchcock, and Keene were masters, 
and we read how Samuel Pepys, after some hesitation, 
acquired a spinet from Haward’s shop in Aldgate. But the 
greater strength of the tone of this special form of the 
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instrument affected the musical quality, and to restore the 
balance the longer harpsichord was required, but had to 
wait for perfection until the magnificent instruments of 
Kirckman and Shudi were made in the next century. In 
their hands the harpsichord culminated. 

To be added to the fascination of tone of these seventeenth- 
century lutes, viols, and spinets, is the old world adornment, 
accentuation, or filling up by what are known as “ graces.” 
There has been a great variety of these pleasing ornaments, 
but the Rape were the vzdvazo, the trill, and the beat. 
We might suppose that accentuation, or filling up, were 
the chief incentives to the use of the trill and beat for 
instruments such as those we have under notice, which are 
of the fzzzicato kind, the sounds after production being 
evanescent. But it was not so, as some of the earliest 
noted compositions for the organ, a sostenente instrument, 
have clear indications for such ornaments. The vibrato 
was much practised in playing lutes and viols. It is 
described by Roger North as being as charming as in its 
way complete. It is as “if the instrument were a little 
shaken with the wind of its own sound.” Trills and beats 
were practicable on the viols and spinets—notes rapidly 
repeated in the relation of seconds; in the trill the upper 
note being the accessory, in the beat the lower. He 
attributes the peculiar charm of these graces to their being 
“the interspersion of discords in proper places;” the trill 
denoting the repeated falling of the interval of a second 
upon the principal note, and the beat the hanging back upon 
the seventh of the scale, which seeks to satisfy the ear by 
mounting upwards. It is easy to understand that the per- 
formance of a melody without the graces that belong to its 
conception, is like a painting in dead colour before the 
artist expends his glazes upon it. To again quote from the 
same authority, and also with reference to the equally 
natural and world-wide practice of the vwdafo or varied 
movement, which cancels the mechanical impression of an 
undeviating time: ‘‘There is no — grace than breaking 
the time in minutes and still holding it punctually upon the 
main to conserve the grand beat or measure. For this 
sprinkling of discord or error, is like damask, grotesque or 
any unaccountable variation in colours, that renders a thing 
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agreeable, and yet we discern not the distinction of parts, but 
only a pretty sparkling, such as painters observe Nature 
hath, which Art cannot altogether imitate. And a plain 
sound thus set off is like a dull plain colour, or as a bad 
copy of a good picture, that wants the spirit and life which 
a sparkling touch gives it. Thus a life and warmth in the 
colouring of a picture are well resembled to graces in Music, 
which are not the body, but the soul which enlivens it, or as 
the animal spirits that cannot be seen or felt, but yet make 
that grand difference between a living [person] and a dead 
corpse.” After this comparison, what shall be said of those 
claiming to be editors of sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
music, who ruthlessly excise all indications of the graces, 
because perhaps it may be difficult to explain them; and 
after the manner of certain picture restorers, present to us 
only the groundwork the painter’s finer touches had con- 
cealed | 

It will be remarked that these distinguished amateurs 
disregarded wind instruments, which was due to the want of 
refinement in the flutes, oboes, and bassoons that were then 
available, but which were with curved cornets, and other 
obsolete instruments, relegated to town bands, and similar 
vulgar combinations. The improvement of the wood-wind, 
and extension of the brass family, twice re-cast during the 
present century through important inventions, have been 
among the noteworthy organographic facts of our own time, 
and have had an important influence upon the present 
conception of an ideal quality of tone. We have resigned 
the charm of the German one-keyed flute, but that belonged 
to the eighteenth century, not the seventeenth. The flutes 
that Huygens and Roger North heard were the fldtes douces 
or Recorders, played like the flageolet, the latest survival of 
them. At that time the chance for Marsyas in competition 
would have been a very poor one. It was in that grand 
agglomeration of flute and reed instruments, the organ, that 
tone was to be found of an exceeding richness and beauty, 
of a devotional character, and in the foundation registers 
always satisfying to the ear, A. J. Hipkins. 





THE CORONA CORINNAE; BEING A CELE- 
BRATION, IN SIX SONGS, OF A MASK 
OF DANCING, NAMED THE SEASONS. 

I. 

To HIS MUSE BY WAY OF PROLOGUE. 


Go, bid Love stay 
And make a maddening rhyme 
Unto the dancing feet, 
That may perchance repeat, 
Within some other brain another time, 
This measure done, forgotten, put away. 


Ah! if it might, might in some hastening year 
Re-woo its magic from the ravening past, 
Make suddenly the movement, the delight, 
The gaiety, the freshness, re-appear ; 
Although no longer than a thought it last— 
Ah! if it might. 


II. 
Or THIS LAND OF LOVE'S. 


This is Love’s land, and here we find 

The birds and flowers that are his own; 
Nothing there is unlike his mind, 

Nothing but he therein is shown ; 
For wings, and leaves, and blossoms prove 
Themselves the very heart of Love. 


Here are the seasons that Love’s year, 
Nay, that each hour of Love must know; 

Though they the gaudy June do bear, 
They bring him wintry times also; 

Still, still, methinks, he would not change, 

Though, in their stead, ’twere his to range 

Through the deep grass, by flowery roads, 

Where gleam the white feet of the Gods. 
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III. 
THE MEASURE. 
Between the pansies and the rye 
Flutters my purple butterfly ; 


Between her white brow and her chin 
Does Love his fairy wake begin: 


By poppy-cups and drifts of heather 
Dances the sun and she together ; 


But o’er the scarlet of her mouth, 

Whence those entreated words come forth, 
Love hovers all the live-long day 

And cannot, through its spell, away ; 

But there, where he was born, must die, 
Between the pansies and the rye. 


IV. 
To HERRICK. 


In vain, at all to my content, 

Have I my thoughts through nature sent 
To search, with keenest glance, 

All things on high, around, below, 

But for one figure that would show 
Corinna in the dance. 


Either my brain is dull, or we 
With narrow bounds content must be, 
Contented, too, to find 
The same sweet flowers that used to win 
The eyes of poets dead, within 
The meadows of the mind: 


For only this worn image wrought 

In marble words the eluding thought 
Justly, and one, I fear, 

Familiar as the trees or sky: 

‘‘She dances like my heart, when I 
‘Set eyes upon my dear.” 
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Still might I say, as well I could 

When thinking of a summer wood, 
And, really, one believes 

It is the best yet hit upon : 

‘‘ She dances like the dancing sun 
“Among the dancing leaves.” 


But even this, expressing much, 
Yet wants, I think, the human touch 
Which all such styles demand ; 
For though it laughs upon the wing 
Of verse, 'tis but a pretty thing, 
And lacks the master hand. 


Ah! Herrick, now where are those rhymes, 
Which we in former, thoughtless, times 
Had deemed omnipotent 
To tell, as never yet was told 
In song, all things which Life of old 
Has unto Beauty lent ? 


Truly, to thee each joy that stirs 


That secret, wayward, heart of hers 
Is clay upon the wheel : 

These you can fashion as you list, 

But not the turning of her wrist, 
The glancing of her heel. 


V. 
“Tr SHE BE MADE OF WHITE AND RED.” 


If she be made of white and red, 

As all transcendent beauty shows ; 
If heaven be blue above her head, 
And earth be golden as she goes ; 
Nay, then thy deftest words restrain, 
Tell not that beauty, it is vain. 
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If she be filled with love and scorn, 
As all divinest natures are; 

If ’twixt her lips such words are born 
As can but Heaven or Hell confer ; 
Bid Love be still, nor ever speak, 
Lest he his own rejection seek. 


VI. 
To CORINNA IN INTERCESSION FOR LOVE. 
Now all be hushed, all, all be wholly still, 
For Love is far too glad for song or speech, 


Love that hath stayed ; now let him have his will, 
The mouth, the eyes, the cheek, he did beseech. 


Why should he sing? Is it not song enough 
That she, between those sighs that ever start 
Suddenly from him, as from Boreas rough, 
Should hear the measure of his beating Sone? 


Therefore constrain him, that he speak no word 

Till the consuming stillness do eclipse 

All but delight : then shall no sound be heard, 

Save only rustling curls, and nestling lips. 
HERBERT P. Horne. 
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REDERICK SANDYS AND THE 
WOOD-CUT DESIGNERS OF 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Movement, dating 
from 1849, which—by its insistence, in 
landscape, upon a close and minute refe- 
rence to nature, and, in figure-pictures, 
upon an unconventional and vividly imaginative treatment— 
gave new life to English painting, was not long in making 
its influence felt upon English book-illustration. The period 
of the Annuals, with their elaborate line-engravings, the 
days of Bentley and Ainsworth’s Magazines, with their 
spirited Cruikshank etchings, were nearly past, and the time 
was ripe for a new school of designers. 

The first traces of the fresh impetus and new direction, so 
far as wood-cuts are concerned, are visible in the two illus- 
trations contributed by Rossetti and Millais to a scarce little 
volume of poems by Mr. Allingham, ‘“ The Music Master,” 
published by Routledge in 1855. Then came Moxon’s great 
“Tennyson” of 1857, which, in its splendid designs by 
Rossetti, Millais, and Holman Hunt, shows sufficiently 
distinct evidence of the working of the new leaven; and 
the unconventional character of these designs is empha- 
sised by the contrast which they afford to the work upon 
old lines which forms the remaining illustrations of the 
book. The ‘ Tennyson” was followed in 1862 and 1866 
by Rossetti’s four designs to his sister’s volumes of poems, 
“The Goblin Market” and “The Prince’s Progress,” 
which close the series of book-illustrations by the chief 
modern master of art romantic and medizval in its spirit 
—a series all too short to satisfy the desires of the lover of 
the things of the imagination. 

It was, however, reserved for three magazines which were 
started about this time to draw together a group of artists, 
mainly younger men, nearly all powerfully influenced by 
Pre-Raphaelitism, and to form one of the most remarkable 
schools of modern book-illustration. ‘Once a Week” was 
commenced in 1859, ‘‘Good Words” and “ The Cornhill 
Magazine” in the following year, and in the earlier volumes 
of these and, more occasionally, in such other periodicals of 
the time as “ The Quiver,” “ The Argosy,” “ The Shilling 
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Magazine,” and “ The Churchman’s Family Magazine,” will 
be found a series of woodcut designs which for their 
accomplished draughtsmanship, and very ory for their 


imaginative power, are not altogether unworthy of preserva- 
tion in the portfolio of the collector, beside the cherished 
wood-cuts of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

At the head of these designers were Millais and Frederick 
Walker, the former rising into full artistic mastery, and 
freeing himself from the straiter limitations of Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism, the latter only very indirectly influenced by the move- 
ment. For the most part the designs of these two men are 
modern figure-subjects ; and their long series of wood-cuts 
will yet come to be valued as the most complete, the most 
graceful and faithful record that art has preserved of the Eng- 
lish middle-class life of thirty years ago. Nor when, they 
treated the things of the past—as Walker did in his illustra- 
tions to ‘“‘ Denis Duval,” and Millais in his “ Bridal of Dan- 
delot,” his “ Knightly Worth,” and his five designs to Miss 
Martineau’s ‘“‘ Anglers of the Dove,”—was their mastery less 
complete, their charm less assured. 

As we have indicated, Rossetti did not contribute to these 
magazines, and the few designs that Holman Hunt supplied, 
fail to represent him at his highest, for this artist always 
requires the aid of colour to produce his full effect, and 
when rendered by the black and white of the engraver his 
drawings have a tendency to appear rather bald and empty. 
In some of his “Tennyson” designs however, very notably 
in his woodcut to “ The Lady of Shalott,” the latter reached 
an imaginative point which has been surpassed by no modern 
book-illustrator whatever. 

By Burne-Jones we have only two subjects, the rich and 
elaborate ‘‘Summer Snow” in “Good Words” for 1863, 
incorrectly indexed as by ‘Christopher Jones,” and the 
powerful ‘“‘ King Sigurd,” contributed to ‘‘Good Words,” in 
1862, a design—characteristic of the earlier period of his art, 
its more distinctly medizval phase, when he was under the 
direct influence of Rossetti—which in spite of technical short- 
comings in draughtsmanship, is a noble work, quaintly deco- ° 
rative in effect, and passionate and expressive in the faces of 
its figures and in the action of their hands. 

Another notable illustrator of the time is M. J. Lawless, 
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the very Proteus of designers, so widely varying in style are 
his drawings. He shows at his very best in scenes purely 
medizeval like ‘‘ Heinrich Frauenlob,” though his undoubted 
masterpiece is the death of “ John of Padua,” a wood-cut 
which, like so much else of the artist’s, first appeared in 
““Once a Week,” and was republished, along with other 
admirable examples of his work and of that of designers 
contemporary with him, in the illustrated edition of Thorn- 
bury’s “Ballads and Songs,” 1876. But of Lawless we hope 
to speak in some future number. Pinwell was another of the 
group of artists with whom we are dealing, and he executed 
some admirable designs, the most striking of which, espe- 
cially a noble wood-cut titled ‘“‘ Maid Mettelil,” are to be 
found in Buchanan’s “ Ballad Stories of the Affections.” 
He is, however, seen at his highest in such water-colours 
as “Gilbert & Becket’s Troth,” recently visible at the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, a work fully representative 
of his exquisite refinement of handling and colour and of his 
richly fruitful imagination. Among the other designers of 
the group was A. B. Houghton, who was most at home in 
Eastern subjects; Mr. E. J. Poynter, who gives learned 
draughtsmanship and occasionally extreme richness of deco- 
rative effect; and, to name a widely differing artist, Mr. 
Whistler, some of whose wood-cuts—that admirable one, for 
example, of a girl seated beside a table, the second illustra- 
tion to “ The Trial Sermon” in “Good Words” for 1862— 
are well worthy of being preserved by those who value his 
etchings. 

Again, in the earlier years of the last-named periodical we 
have the work of a knot of young Scottish artists, several 
of whom have since become celebrated. It is curious to 
contrast the stiffness and timidity of Orchardson’s illustra- 
tions to “ Lady Somerville’s Maidens,” and ‘“ David Chart’s 
Memoranda,” with the mature work of this perfect master of 
things delicate and graceful in the life of the present and the 
past. In such of his designs as “ The Country Surgeon,” 
and “The Passion-Flowers of Life,” Pettie is already an 
accomplished workman, strong, spirited, and selective in 
draughtsmanship; and with easy mastery of character; while 
= Graham also contributes some individual and excellent 
work. 
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It is unnecessary here to follow modern wood-cut design 
into its more recent phases, to do more than note the change 
—a change broadly from poetic and imaginative subjects to 
more literal rendering of contemporary life—marked by the 
establishment of “The Graphic” in 1869, and afterwards by 
the appearance of the modern American school of engravers, 
aided by photography, distinguished by the most delicate 
mechanical perfection, and strongly influenced by the aims 
and methods of recent French landscape-painting. 


Among the wood-cut designers of thirty years ago, a few 
only of whom we have mentioned above, a distinguished 
place is occupied by Frederick Sandys, whose name is less 
widely known than it deserves. Though a painter of portraits 
and of figure-subjects, his drawings for the periodicals of the 
time comprise some of his very best and most typical pro- 
ductions; and, as a designer of subjects of a poetical and 
imaginative class, he ranks, with the one exception of 
Rossetti, as the foremost member of the group. 

He was born at Norwich in 1832, the son of a painter of 
the place, from whom he received his earliest art-instruction. 
Among his first drawings was a series of illustrations of the 
birds of Norfolk, and another dealing with the antiquities 
of his native city, which has been celebrated for its antiquities 
and its antiquaries since the days when Sir Thomas Browne 
drew up his vefertorium of the tombs and monuments in 
the cathedral, and entertained Evelyn in his house in the 
Norwich Haymarket, a house which, in the words of his 
guest, was “a very Paradise and cabinet of rarities, and that 
of the best collections, especially medals, books, plants, and 
natural things.” 

Soon the young Sandys came to London, where he 
worked for some brief time in the schools of the Royal 
Academy, and under George Richmond, R.A., and Samuel 
Lawrence. His method as a portraitist in crayons is very 
manifestly founded upon the practice of the latter artist. Pro- 
bably, he first exhibited in 1851, when the portrait-drawing of 
‘‘Henry Lord Loftus,” appears as the work of ‘‘ F. Sands” in 
the catalogue of the Royal Academy, to whose exhibitions 
he has contributed in all forty-seven pictures and drawings. 

In 1857 he published a very curious design, a large pen- 
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lithograph, parodying Millais’ “Sir Isumbras at the Ford” 
—exhibited that year in the Royal Academy—and sati- 
rizing Ruskin’s advocacy of the Pre-Raphaelites. The 
print, a piece of sufficiently good-humoured fun we can 
well believe, and done without bitterness, is now exceedingly 
scarce; but it has been reproduced, in a reduced form and 
without the verses, in Richard Fisher's catalogue of his 
collection of engravings. 

In 1860, the artist commenced his very remarkable series 
of wood-cut designs, a complete list of which we subjoin for 
the convenience of any readers who may wish to study his 
work of this class in detail. The first of them was an 
illustration to George Macdonald’s strangely weird story of 
‘“‘ The Portent,” published in “ The Cornhill.” It shows Some 
immaturity, especially in its general disposition of light and 
shade; but there is admirable dramatic feeling in the 
crouching foreground figure, the folds of the drapery are 
largely cast and powerful in design, and the fore-shortening 
of the right arm and hand is especially skilful. One of the 
most striking of these wood-cuts, a true triumph of imagi- 
native art, is that titled “ Harald Harfagr,” the figure of a 
Norse sorceress, set dark against a fading sky, amid a rich 
foreground of tall iris stems, and curled ferns, and great- 
leafed chesnut sprays, communing with her familiar, who 
appears in the form of a dusky raven, perched upon a branch 
of pine. Another superb design is that illustrating Miss 
Rossetti’s lovely poem ‘Amor Mundi.” Here we see a 
white road winding through a stretch of upland moor, 
beyond which billowy white clouds are sweeping across the 
sky. In the midst of the foreground, which, with its varied 
herbage and its stunted brushwood, is treated with singular 
elaboration and truth to nature, is the lady of the poem, 
pacing lightly in company with the lover who has beguiled 
her from treading the steep arduous path which leads sky- 
ward. Her luxuriant hair floats round her neck, her 
laughing rounded cheek meets the summer breeze; in one 
hand she holds a circular mirror which flashes back her 
loveliness, and in the other is the apple of sweet forbidden 
pleasure. Her companion is by her side; his head gaily 
raised with open mouth, as he sings and touches the lute 
whose notes accompany his voice. In the immediate front, 
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unseen by the pair, but directly in the path which they 
follow, is coiled a deadly snake, with forked and threatening 
tongue; and beside a shadowed hollow, filled with blackest 
depths of unsunned water, is ‘“‘a thin dead body,” passin 
from beauty into ashes, with sunken cheek and wither 
hand, lying so still that a tiny shrew-mouse crouches un- 
disturbed beside it, while toads of grotesque form, and with 
gleaming eyes, squat among the strings of the instruments 
of music that are brought low and rest silent on the grass, 
and a raven flutters away upon black widespread wings : 


“* Oh, what is that glides quickly where velvet flowers grow thickly, 
Their scent comes rich and sickly?’ ‘A scaled and hooded worm. 
‘ Oh, what's that in the hollow, so pale I quake to follow ?’ 

‘ Oh, that's a thin dead body, which waits the eternal term. 


“* Turn again, O my sweetest,—turn again, false and fleetest ; 
This beaten way thou beatest, I fear is hell’s own track. 

‘ Nay, too steep for hill mounting ; nay, too late for cost counting : 
This downhill path is easy, but there's no turning back.” 


Again, we have noble simplicity and solidity of design, 
with most appropriate and telling introduction of landscape 
background, in “The Death of King Warwolf” in his 
burning war-galley, and in the illustration to Miss Rossetti’s 
poem titled “If”; an impressive weirdness, suggestive of 
Diirer and his contemporaries, in ‘‘ Yet once more on the 
Organ play” and “ Until her Death”; dramatic and pas- 
sionate force in “‘Rosamond, Queen of the Lombards”: while 
the most searching and expressive study of natural form has 
been turned to admirable pictorial effect in “The Old 
Chartist.” 

The design of “‘ Danae in the Brazen Chamber,” which 
forms our illustration, ranks among the very finest of Mr. 
Sandys’ wood-cuts. It was engraved for ‘Once a Week,” 
—‘ perfectly cut by Swain, from my point of view the best 
— of wood-cutting of our times,’ writes the artist—who 

as not been uniformly satisfied with the engraved versions 
of his work—in a letter now before me; but it was not used 
for that periodical, and it is here, through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew, published for the first time. 

A few of these woodcut designs are beneath the best level 
of Sandys’ work; some of them have received rather de- 
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fective reproduction at the hands of their engravers: but 
they form a series distinguished by very remarkable artistic 
qualities, one well worthy of being completely collected and 
published in some more accessible and permanent form than 
the scattered pages of the various periodicals in which they 
first appeared. Thecare with which they have been elaborated, 
the minute reference to nature which they have involved, is 
abundantly evinced by the numerous studies for their indi- 
vidual parts which are in the hands of Mr. Anderson Rose, 
Mr. Houghton Clabburn, and other collectors; but, pre- 
liminary study being once completed, the designs themselves 
were executed, as the artist’s associates at the time have 
assured us, with a speed and certainty which was positively 
phenomenal. On their technical side they are marked by ex- 
ceptional power and expressiveness of draughtsmanship, and 
by much nobility of design. In each case the available space 
is admirably treated, filled in a satisfying manner leaving 
no sense of vacancy and none of redundancy or crowding ; 
the main lines being boldly and forcibly laid down, and then 
supplemented by a wealth of detail in the elaborately treated 
drapery and the rich involution of the accessories. On their 
intellectual side they are distinguished by an imaginative 
force rare indeed in the art of our time, by a vivid effective- 
ness of dramatic conception, by an impressive sense of 
weirdness and mystery, and by great command over intense 
and tragic feeling as revealed in face and gesture. They 
fascinate us in proportion as we are fitted to receive the 
impressions that imaginative art can convey; and to those 
who are capable of submitting themselves to the influence 
of the German designers of the time of Diirer, the woodcuts 
of Sandys, who, both in feeling and execution has much 
kinship with these, will not fail to carry their own peculiar 
message. 

Among the artist's other works in black and white are 
a large number of graceful female heads more or less 
ideal and poetic in their treatment, like the “Tears” which 
was published in the “Art Journal” in 1884, the 
‘‘Proud Maisie” reproduced in “ Pan” in 1881, and again, 
in ‘The Songs of the North,” and the “ Miranda” which 
formed the frontispiece to the last April number of the 
present Journal. And there are the works of definite por- 
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traiture in crayons which have occupied him during his 
whole career, and to which he has devoted himself exclusively 
during recent years. The most important of these is the 
extensive series of portraits of contemporary authors, in the 
possession of Messrs. Macmillan, the publishers; works, 
distinguished by the most absolute precision and complete- 
ness of modelling, of which a selection was shown in the 
Royal Academy of 1882. Two of them have been re- 
produced, the portrait of Prof. J. R. Green having been 
engraved in line by G. J. Stoddart, in “The Conquest of 
England,” (1883), while the Matthew Arnold was reproduced 
in a woodcut by Lacour in the “ English Illustrated Maga- 
zine” of 1884. He has also executed several nobly im- 
passioned figure-drawings which have not been engraved. 
Chief among these is the “Judith,” and the “Morgan 
le Fay,” reproduced in the “British Architect” in 1879, 
which alike in conception and execution is one of the artist's 
masterpieces. 

Turning to the pictures by Sandys, we find that these are 
in some ways less excellent than his drawings. His mastery 
over colour, though by no means feeble, is less exceptionally 
powerful than his command over form; and the greatest quali- 
ties of his paintings are not peculiar to them, but are precisely 
the qualities which give value to his work in black and white,— 
power of design, namely, and exquisite refinement of draughts- 
manship, and grasp of character and expression. Indeed in 
those subjects in which we see the artist at his highest, 
in subjects of a weirdly imaginative class, the desired result 
is always most readily attained when the charm of colour is 
foregone, and the means of expression are limited to mere 
form and light-and-shade. Accordingly we find that in 
such poetic scenes of terror as “ Morgan le Fay” the 
artist’s drawing is infinitely more impressive than his version 
in completed colour. His method of handling in oil, too, is 
marked by an extreme smoothness, by a suppression of all 
obviousness of touch, from which a certain monotony results, 
especially in his treatment of subjects on a large scale, as 
notably in the life-sized portrait of ‘‘ William Gillian, Esq.,” 
shown in the Royal Academy in 1886. 

The best of his oil portraits are the cabinet-sized half- 
lengths of ladies, executed from about 1862 to 1866, includ- 
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ing those of Mrs. Susanna Rose, Mrs. Jane Lewis, Mrs. 
Brand, and Lady Rose. They are characterised by a per- 
fectly marvellous refinement of detail, by a resolute fidelity 
of portraiture that reminds one of Van Eyck, and by a quiet 
subtilty of delicate modelling such as is rare indeed beyond 
the art of Holbein. It is matter of infinite regret that the 
artist has not depicted in a manner of similar completeness 
and finish some of the more celebrated of the contemporary 
men of letters, whom he has drawn in crayons in the 
interesting series possessed by Messrs. Macmillan. Per- 
haps the finest of these small oil portraits is that of 
Mrs. Rose, for here the painter has had to deal with an 
aged face of exceptional dignity and beauty. This portrait 
has been twice reproduced, having been etched, from the 
chalk sketch, by Rajon, and engraved in line by C. G. Lewis 
from the picture, as frontispiece to Mr. Anderson Rose's 
catalogue of engraved portraits. 

Among the artist’s subject-pictures in oil-colours are many 
scenes from the circle of Arthurian legends; but his two 
most important works in the medium are his ‘ Medea,” 
dating from 1862-3, and his “ Vivien,” executed in 1868. 
The former, which was photographed on a small scale as an 
illustration to Col. A. B. Richard’s poem of the same name, 
shows a half-length of the wife of Jason, her cheeks pale 
and thin, and her eyes wild with anguish; the white drapery 
and the white countenance alike lit up with weird illumina- 
tion by the flames that issue from a brazier set on a marble 
slab in front, upon which lie instruments of enchantment,— 
mysterious runes, pagan images, bright-eyed toads, and a 
shell filled with clotted human blood. With one hand she 
pours poison into the brazier from a strangely shaped vessel 
of glass, the fingers of the other clutch wildly at the necklace 
of red coral and blue beads that is coiled round her neck; 
and behind, on the dark background, are wrought symbolical 
figures of the Golden Fleece, and the ship Argo, and all the 
tragic things of Medea’s life. In sharpest contrast to the 
gloom, and fierce action, and passion-distorted countenance 
in this picture, is the calm scornful beauty of the “ Vivien.” 
Here the figure is set behind a parapet, curiously inlaid 
with white and green, upon which the hands rest holding a 
purple flower, and on which lie an unripe apple and a gaudy 
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poppy. The bust is clad in red and cloth-of-gold; round 
the neck and at the ear are set red jasper beads, their trans- 
lucent surfaces being rendered with the most absolute power 
and dexterity. The head is crowned with masses of darkest 
hair, and the face, with its clear-cut features and embrowned, 
sun-warmed flesh-tones, is seen in profile, relieved against a 
superb background of peacock feathers,—a symbol, these, 
of the pride of life, the glory of sumptuous, flower-like flesh, 
which the whole work expresses. 

We have said that the painter's recent work has been 
almost exclusively in crayon portraiture. One of his latest 
imaginative subjects is the large crayon design entitled 
‘“‘ Lethe,” which must have been executed about 1871, for we 
have seen a study for its foreground vegetation made in 
Hastings during the previous year. A fine drawing for the 
head of its figure formed the frontispiece of the first number 
of the “‘ Universal Review,” 15th May, 1888. The design 
is a vision of that fabled stream which washes the dead 
clean and free from the fret and worry of mortality, which 
purges them from every faintest memory of the “‘ fever called 
living.” In the middle-distance are the quiet waters, 
lying undisturbed by breeze or ripple, a black glassy mirror 
of the mountains that rise abruptly beyond and fade away 
in a multitudinous wilderness of rocky summits upon which 
the white mist of morning broods “ softer than sleep.” In 
front is the full-length figure of a maiden clad in long 
sweeping garments, the very spirit and visible embodiment 
of the place. She passes along with gentle steps as in a 
dream; her eyes closed, her _ half opened as though 
they whispered the things that she sees in vision, her right 
hand held forth unconsciously to pluck the great poppies 
that grow around her, and to place them in the vessel that 
she bears in her arms. It is an exquisite subject, full of 
the subtlest essence of poetry: and it deepens our regret 
that an artist capable of such highest things should now 
confine himself to portraiture, and should have ceased to 
delight us with noble imaginative work, the like of which 
gave distinction to the periodicals of thirty years ago. 

J. M. Gray. 
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LIST OF WOODCUTS DESIGNED BY 
FREDERICK SANDYS. 


The Portent. ‘ Cornhill.” 1860. 

‘Yet once more on the Organ play!” * ‘“Oncea 
Week.” 

The Sailor’s Bride. ‘‘ Once a Week.” 

From my Window. “ Once a Week.” 

The three Statues of Aégina.* ‘“ Once a Week.” 

Rosamond, Queen of the Lombards. ‘Once a 
Week.” 

The Old Chartist.* + ‘Once a Week.” 

The King at the Gate.* ‘Once a Week.” 

Jacques de Caumont.* ‘Once a Week.” 

The Death of King Warwolf.* + ‘“ Once a Week.” 

The Boy Martyr.* ‘“ Once a Week.” 

Harald Harfagr.* + ‘ Once a Week.” 

“Until her Death.” ‘Good Words.” 

Manoli. ‘ Cornhill.” 

Life’s Journey. Wilmott’s “Sacred Poetry of the 
16th, 7th, 18th, and 19th Centuries.” 


The Little Mourner. Wilmott’s ‘“ Sacred Poetry of 
the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries.” 
The Waiting Time.{f ‘“Churchman’s Family 


Magazine.” 

Sleep. ‘ Good Words.” 

Amor Mundi. ‘Shilling Magazine.” 

Helen and Cassandra.* ‘Once a Week.” 

The Advent of Winter.§ ‘‘ Quiver.” 

“Tf.” “ Argosy.” 

Cleopatra. ‘ Cornhill.” 

Jacob hears the Voice of the Lord. Dailziel’s Family 
Bible (Drawn long previously.) 

Danae in the Brazen Chamber. Now first published. 


* Republished, sometimes under other titles, in Thornbury’s “ Ballads and 
Songs,” 1876. + Republished in “ Art Journal,” 1884. 

+ Republished in “ Pictures of Society,” 1866. 

§ The pen drawing for this wood-cut was reproduced in “ Art Journal,” 1884. 

It should be noted that the wood-cuts of “ The Dying Heroes,” (“ Once a 
Week,” 1861,) and “ The Sheep and the Goat,” (“ Good Words,” 1863,) are erro- 
neously entered in the Indices as by Sandys ; they were not designed by him. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, line-engravings by J. Saddler, 
after designs by Sandys, form the frontispieces to Miss Muloch’s “ Christian's 
Mistake,” (the single-volume edition), and George Meredith’s “ Shaving of 
Shagpat,” 1865. J. M. G. 
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NOTE UPON THE DRAWING OF 
“KING RENE’S HONEYMOON,” 
BY FORD MADOX BROWN. 
The design, of which our frontispiece is 
a reproduction, was a first study, drawn 
by Mr. Madox Brown in 1861, for one 
of the panels of a cabinet in the posses- 
sion of Mr. J. P. Seddon, the architect. The subjects pro- 
posed for the decoration of this cabinet being Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, and Music, Mr. Brown suggested a 
series of imaginary incidents in the “‘ Honeymoon " of King 
Réné by which to express them, that king having been 
skilled in all these arts; he himself designing the ‘ Archi- 
tecture,” while the other subjects were invented by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and Mr. Burne-Jones. At a later period 
Mr. Brown painted an oil and a water-colour version of this 
same subject ; one of these, now in the possession of Mr. J. 
Hamilton Trist, was No. 31 in the exhibition of Mr. Madox 
Brown’s works held in 1865, at 191, Piccadilly, and is thus 
described in the remarkable catalogue, written by the artist 
himself, of that exhibition: “ King Réné was titular King 
of Naples, Sicily, Jerusalem, and Cyprus ; and father of our 
celebrated and unfortunate Margaret, Queen to Henry VI. 
He was poet, painter, architect, sculptor, and musician; but 
most unfortunate in his political relations. Of course, as 
soon as he married, he would build a new house, carve it 
and decorate it himself, and talk nothing but Art all the 
‘Honeymoon ’ (except, indeed, love). It is twilight, when the 
workmen are gone. Finished study for a picture.” It may 
be pertinent to add here some further account of this king. 
Réné of Anjou, we read, born in 1409, was the son of Louis 
II., Duke of Anjou and Count of Provence. In 1434 he suc- 
ceeded his brother Louis III., who had died in Calabria 
while waiting for the succession of Queen Joanna II. of 
Naples, by whom he had been named heir; but before this 
time Réné had married Isabella of Lorraine. After the death 
of Queen Joanna in 1435, he laid claim to the kingdom of 
Sicily and Naples ; but after a long -struggle he was finally 
driven out of Naples, in 1442, by Alfonso of Aragon. In 
1445, on the occasion of the marriage of his daughter with 
Henry of England, he had restored to him the territories of 
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Anjou and Maine, then in the possession of the English. 
Réné now resided at Angers, and occasionally at Aix in 
Provence, where he was busied with the affairs of his king- 
dom, and with not only the arts mentioned above, but with 
those also of prose and poetry. He was, moreover, much 
devoted to the culture of fields and gardens, and introduced 
many trees and plants into Provence. In 1473 Louis XI. 
of France seized Anjou under some pretence, and Réné re- 
tired to Aix in Provence, where he died in 1480, still loved 
by his people, and called by them “ Le bon Roi Réné” ; for he 
yet continued to style himself King of Sicily and Jerusalem. 

The cabinet, for the decoration of which the present design 
was originally conceived, is Gothic in character, and made of 
oak, polished and inlaid with woods of various colours ; the 
hinges being of metal, painted. The face of the lower 
portion, which rests immediately upon the ground and forms 
the greater bulk of the cabinet, contains four panelled doors, 
the central two of which project slightly beyond those which 
areateitherend. On the panel of the door to the extreme left 
is painted in oils the design significant of ‘‘ Architecture,” and 
which is almost identical with the cartoon now reproduced ; 
except that upon the gold background is a pattern of lines 
and dots, and that above the figures is set the kind of canopy 
represented in Medizval manuscripts. This background and 
canopy is repeated in the other three panels. The dress of 
the king is of a purplish red, lined with blue, his shoes of 
scarlet; while the white dress of the queen is edged with 
dark fur, and embroidered with red and blue flowers done in 
outline. The two panels of the projecting, central portion of 
the cabinet, were painted by Mr. Burne-Jones. In the first 
of these, the king is shown drawing the figure of a woman, 
as his queen stands over him: in the third panel he is at 
work carving a statue, while the attitude of the queen would 
seem to express astonishment at his art. The remaining 
panel on the right, representing “‘ Music,” was designed by 
Rossetti. Here the queen is seated, playing at a kind of 
regal, or chamber organ, the bellows of which are blown by 
King Réné. She is in a dress of green ; and as she is play- 
ing, a cloak of fur lined with orange falls from her shoulders, 
as the king bends over the instrument to kiss her. In the 
upper portion of the cabinet are four little square panels, 
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painted with the half-lengths of girls variously engaged : one 
of them is at a frame, embroidering; another, wearing a 
wimple, weaves a chequered cloth. 

Here it will be possible to touch but very shortly upon 
some of the excellences of the work of Mr. Madox Brown. 
That these excellences should need at all to be touched 
upon, that they are not everywhere acknowledged and 
admired, can only cease to be a matter of surprise to those 
who have divined that though fine Art may have a birth- 
place in England, it has no home. In the drawing before 
us, its expressiveness, especially in the heads and hands, 
the fulness of its design, the knowledge and invention in 
the Medizval details, and above all the conception of the 
scene as a whole, cannot but at once appeal to anyone 
who has a sound and catholic appreciation of Art. It is 
that quality which has been described as “ his giant powers 
of dramatic invention,” that is the distinguishing note in 
his work. To take little touches of this power as examples, 
one might mention the oaken branch which he makes 
Cromwell carry in the picture of the farm at St. Ives, plucked 
in place of the forgotten whip; or again, his use of certain 
conditions of light,—the vertical sunlight of the “ Elijah,” 
the chill grey light of ‘The Last of England”; or again, 
the mysterious witch-like glamour of the windows of the 
four archangels in the church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
at Brighton. But what can instances such as these convey 
to those who have not seen his pictures? To use words 
spoken nearly fourteen years ago, but which to-day, sur- 
rounded as we are by the influences of the French school of 
‘‘ disinterest,” seem to take to themselves a new meaning, 
words spoken by one who is himself a painter, and more 
fitted to speak of these things than most of us, we cannot 
but regard Mr. Madox Brown “as a great teacher and 
pioneer in English Art, distinct, not comparable ; a unique 
figure among our few noble painters, and in many of the 
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CENTURY GUILD WORK. 


House FOR AN ARTIST. 


The accompanying illustration is of a house planned for an artist 
living a few miles out of London. It provides him with a studio 
in addition to the simple requirements of a house. As this had to 
be done with the utmost economy, a method of construction is 
adopted which gives great strength and adequate protection from the 
weather with a minimum of material. The walls consist of large 
piers set at points where the weight and thrust of the roof and 
flooring are made to fall; and between these piers the panels of 
brickwork are covered with cement rough cast, which makes the 
house both warm and dry. The architectural character, both within 


and without the house, is made to depend upon the simplicity of its 
features, and upon the niceness of their proportions. The cost of 
the house is six hundred pounds. 


Tue EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS AT THE New GALLERY. 


Besides many most interesting Works of Art from the hands of 
our best Designers, some few examples of work by the artists of the 
Century Guild may be seen at the above Exhibition in Regent 
Street. The Exhibition is open for the months of October and 
November. 





NOTICES OF SOME CURRENT WORK. 


A window of four lights, in the parish church of Morthoe, near 
Ilfracombe, in Devonshire, has lately been filled with stained glass 
executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Baine, from the designs of 
Mr. Selwyn Image. Full-length figures of the four archangels fill 
almost entirely the field of the lights, leaving but little space for 
backgrounds or accessories. In the first light is a figure of St. 
Michael resting upon a great two-handed sword: next to him is 
St Uriel holding the sun. The third light contains St. Raphael with 
a staff, lanthorn, and pilgrim’s bottle ; while in the last is St. Gabriel 
bearing a stem of lilies and a scroll inscribed with the Angelic Saluta- 
tion. The effect of the whole is that of a golden light ranging from 
the colour of a primrose to a deep orange, and is obtained almost 
entirely by the use of a yellow stain upon white glass; what other 
colours there are, the greens, a blue, and a red, being sparingly used, 
with a gem-like effect, in the aureoles, in the linings of the copes, and 
here and there in the backgrounds. Like all Mr. Image’s work, the 
design of the present window is extremely individual in its character, 
strong, simple, and vigorous in its conception and method of execution, 
and with a complete disdain of anything approaching to mere prettiness. 
Rivet omg is the gift to the church of Dr. G. B. Longstaff, of Twitchen, 

orthoe. 


Mr. Frederic Shields has finished a large cartoon in oils of “ The 
Resurrection” to be executed in Cloisonné-Mosaic, the invention of 
Mr. Clement Heaton, for the centre panel of the reredos of the church 
of St. Mary without the Walls, Chester, the gift to the church of His 
Grace the Duke of Westminster. The Cloisonné-Mosaic is based on 
an extension of the principles of the Japanese cloisonné enamel, but 
with this difference, that it is fitted to the decoration of the very 
largest spaces. Examples of the Cloisonné-Mosaic are to be shown 
at the forthcoming Arts and Crafts Exhibition, at the New Gallery, 
Regent Street; and others are already to be seen at the office of 
the Agency for the North of England, The Temple, Dale Street, 
Liverpool. Among the decorative objects more recently executed 
in this material, are a series of door panels from the designs of 
Mr. Selwyn Image, and two very large vases designed by Mr. 
Heaton. 


In our April number, we drew attention to the remarkable work 
in silhouette of Mr. Smetham Allen. Below we reproduce one of 
Mr. Allen’s designs, the original of which was cut out of paper in 
the way then described. By the process of reproduction, much of 
that evident sense of spontaneity has been lost, and consequently not 
a little of its charm. Still, sufficient is left to show what a genuine 





gift of invention Mr. Allen has, coupled with this singular attainment. 
Mr. Allen has lately been using thin sheets of brass or copper, in the 
place of paper; the silhouettes so obtained are laid on a bed of enamel 
of some single colour,and brought toa surface. In this form they can 
be variously used as a means of decoration. 





THE CENTURY GUILD WORK. 


Tue ARCHITECTS : 
Messrs. Mackmurpo & Horne, 28, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Bustness AGENTS FOR FURNITURE AND DECORATION, TAPESTRIES, SILKS, 
CRETONNES, WALL PAPERS, ETC. : 
Messrs. Witkinson & Son, 8, Old Bond St., W. 
Messrs. Goopatt & Co., 15 & 17, King St., Manchester. 


PicTURE FRAMES DESIGNED BY THE GUILD: 
Mr. Murcott, Framemaker, 6, Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


BEATEN AND CHasED Brass, Copper, AND IRON WorK: 
Mr. Es ino, at the Agents of the Century Guild. 


In drawing attention to our own work, we have added, with their permission, 
the names of those workers in art whose aim seems to us most nearly to accord 
with the chief aim of this magazine. Our list at present is necessarily limited, 
but with time and care we hope to remedy this defect. 


EMBROIDERY : 
Tue Royat Scoot or Art NeEepLework, Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington, W. 
Miss May Morris gives private lessons in embroidery, particulars 
on application, Kelmscott House, Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 


ENGRAVED Books AND FACSIMILES OF THE WorKs OF WM. BLAKE: 
Mr. Mutr, The Blake Press, Edmonton. 
To be had of Mr. Quaritcn, 15, Piccadilly, W. 


FURNITURE AND DECORATION : 
Ruopa and Acnges GarreTT, 2, Gower St., W.C. 
J. Atpam Heaton, 27, Charlotte St., Bedford Sq., W.C. 


Carprets, Sitks, VELVETS, CHINTZES, AND WALL Papers, EMBROIDERY, AND 
PaInTED GLASS: 
Messrs. Morris & Company, 449, Oxford St., W. 





CARVING, AND MODELLING FOR TERRA COTTA OR PLASTER Work: 
Mr. B. Creswick, At the Agents of the Century Guild. 


DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING upon Woop: 
Mr. W. H. Hooper, 5, Hammersmith Terrace, W. 


DESIGNING IN SILHOUETTE FOR DECORATIONS OF ALL KINDS, IN Paper, METAL, 
LEATHER, ETC. : 
. . * 
Mr. J. Smetham Allen, “ Norwood,” Hermitage Rd., Finsbury Park, N. 


F.iint GLAss, CUT AND BLOWN, ALSO PAINTED GLASS: 
Messrs. J. PoweLtt & Sons, Whitefriars Glass Works, Temple St., E.C. 


PAINTED GLASS, AND PAINTING APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE AND FuRNITURE: 
Mr. Se.Wyn Imac, 51, Rathbone Place, W.C. 


PAINTED POTTERY AND TILES : 
Mr. Witt1am De Morean, 45, Great Marlborough St., Regent St., W. 


PicTURE FRAMES : 
Mr. Cuartes Row ey, St. Ann’s St., Manchester. 


PRINTING : 
Tue Cuiswick Press, 21, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Aut Kinps or WInp INSTRUMENTS : 
RupDALL, Rose, Carte & Co., 23, Berners St., W. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF PICTURES : 
Photographs of Pictures by D. G. Rossetti, 
To be had of Mr. W. M. Rossert1, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
Platinotype Photographs from the Works of G. F. Watts, R.A., E. 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A., and others, 
Mr. Ho.tyer, 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington, W. 
Processes for Reproduction of Pictures and Drawings as used in this 
Magazine, 
Messrs. WALKER & BouTALL, 16, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet St., E.C. 
Platinotype photographs of the portrait of Walt Whitmen, which Mr. 
Herbert H. Gilchrist specially went to America to paint, may be 
had, price 10s. 6d., on application to Messrs. Mackmurdo and 
Horne, 28, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


CHISWICK PRESS :—C, WHITTINGHAM AND CO, TOOKS COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 
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THIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE 


That in future this Periodical, commencing with the next number, that 


is to say of January, 1889, will be published by the Proprietors at 
the Cuiswick Press, 21, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


Tue Epiror. 
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